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| SPRINGTIME blossoms, rain and sun; 
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Willows budding into gold; 
Fields where poppy cups unfold. 


On the wind a haunting note 
From the blackbird’s silver throat, 


While down the wood Spring’s light feet fall, 
Answering the plaintive call— 


On the hilltop where I lie 
I am one with earth and sky. 
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Give us Telephones 


Following the war, when business and social life surged 
again into normal channels, there came the cry from homes, 
hospitals, schools, mills, offices—‘“‘Give us telephones.” 
one in the telephone company will ever forget those days. 


Doctors, nurses and those who were sick had to be given 
telephones first. New buildings, delayed by war emergency, 
had to be constructed, switchboards built and installed, cables 
made and laid, lines run and telephones attached. 

The telephone shortage is never far away. If for a few years 
the telephone company was unable to build ahead, if it 
neglected to push into the markets for capital and materials 
for the future’s need, there would be a recurrence of the dearth 
of telephones. No one could dread that eventuality so much 
as the 350,000 telephone workers. 

Bell System engineers measure and forecast the growth of 
communities; cables, conduits, switchboards and_ buildings 
are planned ard developed years ahead of the need, that 
facilities may be provided in advance of telephone want. 
Population or business requirements added to a community 
must find the telephone ready, waiting. 
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Ghe Weaver 


By MARY AGNES KELLY 


SwEF a sudden, the rumbling mill was 
‘ still— 

{ Still as the milk-white butterfly 
Yi § Poised on the window-sill, 

Yay A’ Where a sunbeam lingers 

= O24) An hour each day, 

Touching with golden fingers 

A spider’s web, on its way— 

And the only spinner in all the room, 

The quiet, endless room, 

Was the spider, weaving at shining loom 

His cloth-of-silver, light as a plume 

Of smoke, 

Spun-glass-shimmering, frail and fair 

As jasmine stars through twilight air, 

A gossamer gown for a bride to wear. 


And the bride was I, 

Oh, thin and white, 

But I’d glow as a rose 
When the minster light 
Shone on my love-bright face 
That night. 


Morrow dawned, and the milk-white blot 
Of the butterfly’s wings which I’d forgot 
Had changed to the wings of a royal yacht. 
I was a bride. By the glistening rail 

He was beside me. My gossamer veil, 

My shimmering gown, and the mill at last, 
Were folded away 

With a day 

That was past. 


Oh, the waves were blue as the sky was blue. 
We cleft the billows and salt spume flew 
Over the sea 

God made for me— 

For him and me, us two— 


Till we came to an isle in an unknown world, 
With coral sands and palms unfurled, 

And lotus ponds where petals curled 

"Neath waterfalls. Rare tropic birds. 

Sang liquid notes which golden words 

Could not describe. | 

And ‘on this wondrous isle of ours 

Were vivid fruits and day-dream flowers, 
Fach radiant tint, each tiny petal, 

Flashing glints of molten metal. 


He kissed me! As I reached to place 

My hand in his, I saw his face 

Grow pale, glow faintly, disappear ; 

I caught a sob, beheld a tear— 

Then on my head I felt a curse, 

Hot words like hornets stung, and worse, 
Oh, worse ...I heard the mill... 

Its awful rumbling 

Grumbling still. 


HE butterfly which was, is not. 
There was not left the merest dot 
Of silver 
Where the spider’s loom had lain. 
My groping hand had broken it in twain. 
There is no cobweb lace 
Which I was married in— 
Men do not love a face 
So pale and thin 
As mine. 
There was not left a trace 
Of heady tropic wine. 
I’d spoiled the web and ruined yards 
Of muslin .. . yards. 
The silver seeming, 
Golden gleaming 
Of my dreaming 
Lay in shards. 


Oh, God, the mill . . .the mill . . .the mill... .! 
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A Home in the Desert 


CD)’: interest in the science of irri- 
gation began early. I was still a 
small child when an utterance 
of my father’s stamped itself indelibly 
upon my mind. 


It was a dry year and the canal 


was dropping low, the farmers almost - 


counting the drops that ran to the 
thirsty fields. A neighbor had been 
caught stealing water. Clear and ring- 
ing these words sounded in my ears: 

‘‘A man who steals water is a thief 
of the most contemptible type. He is 
robbing every farmer under this canal 
of his most precious possession, the 
thing on which life itself depends.” 

The two words, water and life, be- 
came linked inseparably in my mind. 
I thought of them often and they 
lured and thrilled me with a depth of 
tremendous meaning. 

My father and mother were pio- 
neers in Union Colony, that settled the 
famous Greeley district, coming the 
summer of 1873. They lived in town 
until the following spring, and then 
went to make their home on an eighty 
acre tract of land two miles south of 
the main street. 

I was a tiny babe in arms, and my 
sister Ella a toddling child of two 
years and five months. We lived in 
a house of three rooms, with barn, 
poultry house and corral a short dis- 
tance away. 

Father was a _ physician practicing 
his profession in a town in the middle 
West when he and mother married. 
She little thought that she would ever 
be called upon to become a pioneer 
and help subdue the wilderness. | 

They subscribed to the Greeley 
Tribune, and were deeply interested 
in the notices that appeared regard- 
ing the establishment of a colony in 
Colorado Territory. 


The organization was completed De- 
cember twenty-third, 1869. The name 
Union Colony was selected and ofh- 
cers elected: N. C. Meeker, president ; 
General Cameron, vice-president, and 
Horace Greeley, treasurer. 


A call was sent forth to educated, 


By IRENE WELCH GRISSOM 


temperance people, possessed of some 
means, to join with them in the trans- 
formation of the desert into a fertile 
and beautiful land through irrigation. 

Different sections were to be care- 
fully investigated by a Locating Com- 
mittee, and the site for the colony 
chosen with due forethought of the fu- 
ture development possible. Profiting 
by the mistakes of other colonists 
they avoided the blight of poverty by 
requiring that each man have a certain 
amount of capital. 


and mother decided to 
unite with the colony as soon 
as they could arrange their affairs to 
do so. They approved of the plan as 
outlined, and thought that the dry 
Colorado air would prove beneficial to 
their health. 

They had several thousand dollars 
in cash, a small daughter, and a large 
amount of enthusiasm when they 
finally reached their destination. They 
found that the town of Greeley con- 
sisted of several hundred people who 
had come West to establish a tem- 
perance community in the wilderness. 
The schools, churches and intellectual 
opportunities were to equal those of 


the homes they had left. 


Father was requested to open an 
office and practice medicine but he 
did not do so. Twelve years of faith- 
ful work in the profession had left 
him weary, with a need for outdoor 
life. He felt a strong desire to experi- 
ment with the new science of irriga- 
tion, and had for years longed to own 
a flock of sheep. 


He thought that here the opportun- 
ity presented itself. He planned to 
raise crops on the farm and bring the 
sheep there for the winter, and for 
the rest of the year using the open 
range, that stretched for miles in 
every direction. 


The farm was a barren waste, burn- 


ing under the heat of summer’s sun, 


rattlesnakes squirming their gleaming 


way in among the cactus plants, prai- 
rie dog settlements dotting the land- 
scape here and there, coyotes howling 
by night, and even making their way 
into the yard in broad daylight. They 
were chased by the faithful dog that 
stood fearlessly on guard over the new 
home. 

The struggle between man and the 
desert began. It must be conquered 
and made to blossom even as a rose. 
Somber,/defiant it swept away to the 
far horizon, daring the puny strength 
of man to attempt the subjection of 
its wide and arid acres. 

There was much to be done before 
a crop could be planted. The land 
was under Number 3 ditch, ten miles 
long, and its length was its principal 
dimension. The farmers saw that it 
lacked capacity and must be enlarged 
to serve the land they planned to 
water. 

Two canals were constructed to 
irrigate the district, they were called 
Number 2 and Number 3. They were 
both too narrow and given too great 
a fall so that they washed out easily 
and were difficult to control. They 
were taken out of the Cache la Poudre 
river miles above the town. 


A gigantic task had been under- 
taken, for these men were pioneers in 
the reclamation of the arid uplands. 
Previous to the founding of the Union 
Colony irrigation of the lowlands had 
been practiced to some extent by the 
Mormons in Utah, and by other 
people in California and N ew Mexico. 
The building of Number 2 canal was 
the first attempt by modern civiliza- 
tion in North America to water the 
uplands. 


It was necessary to make many ex- 
periments before the desired results 
could be obtained. There were not 
only the canals to be constructed, but 
dams, headgates, waste ways, weirs 
and all the other devices necessary to 
handling large quantities of water and 
properly diverting it. 

When this task was at last accom- 
plished came other disasters that made 
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the early struggle one of heroic -pro- 
portions. 

The first year that father planted a 
crop it thrived wonderfully and prom- 
ised an abundant harvest. Then, one 
summer day, came millions of grass- 
hoppers, darkening the air like a 
cloud, and filling the golden silence 
with the sinister sound of the beating 
of countless wings. They descended, 
an avenging horde that devoured 
every living shred of green, leaving a 
waste as desolate as the wide plains 
in the distance. 

The second year a fine crop was 
harvested, but the third season a dis- 
astrous hailstorm laid low the yellow 
wheat just as it was ready to cut. 

Yet still, with sublime courage, the 
farmers struggled on, their faith in the 
ultimate magic of irrigation undaunted 
by any calamity Fate could send. 

Came better years, when the land 
yielded in abundance and the first 
fierce struggle was over. | 

When Ella was seven and I five 
years of age, we drove the cows up 
the road on a warm spring day, and 
throwing wide the gate of the colony 
fence, turned the herd into the great 
open space beyond. 

The colony fence was some fifty 
miles in length, surrounding the town 
and the farming land adjacent, and 
bounding the far side of our farm. 

Nodding buffalo grass grew among 
clumps of sagebrush and myriad cactus 
plants that were a wilderness of lovely 
blossoms. Pink and purple, crimson 
and gold they reared brave and daunt- 
less heads above a cruel, thorny bed, 
serene in their beauty and grace as a 
petted hothouse rose. 


We often lingered at the gate, 
building houses of sand in the road, 
that an idle gust of wind destroyed 
even as they sprang into being under 
our fingers. Then, as a distant call 
sounded through the clear air, we took 
our way to the white farm house, that 
now consisted of six rooms, to help 
mother with the morning work. 


As the days went on, under the rays 
of the hot summer sun, the world out- 
side the colony fence grew dry and 
brown, and shimmering heat waves 
rose over the barren and desolate acres. 
The cactus plants dropped their lovely 
petals one by one, stripping the wilder- 
ness of its brief touch of beauty. 

In sharp contrast the vivid green 
of alfalfa, and the gold wide wheat 
fields marked the land touched by 
magic silver streams of water. 

Mother told us how the farm, now 
so fertile and lovely, was like the space 
outside the colony fence when she and 
father: settled on it, and Ella and I 
were babies. 


In the evening, after the day’s work 
was done, they often talked about the 
transformation that had been wrought, 
and the wonders of irrigation. In an- 
swer to our eager questions they told 
us many stories of the days we were 
too young to remember. 


wo brothers, Fred and Guy, had 

come to join the family circle. 
Three years slipped by and the twins 
came, the pride of the household. We 
always called them brother and sister. 
We were thus divided into three 
groups, and designated as the girls, 
the boys, and the twins. 


AFRAID OF SPRING? 
Bee of Spring? But no! The 

hills are bare, 
Majestic precipices give no sign 
Of glad expectancy; nor spruce, nor 


pine 

Lean cheek to cheek. Bleak tempests 
clutch and tear 

At pinnacles of rock; nor barren slide 

Provokes the heart to pain. Remote, 
supreme, 

Conquering life and _ life’s eternal 
dream 

Silence, the beautiful, sits tranquil- 


eyed. 

What shadow of remembrance shall 
be thrown 

Against the grim supremacy of death? 

What happiness with faint, persistent 
breath 

Shall warm and wake the granite 
mouth of stone? 

Afraid of Spring? But no! The ster- 
ile heights 

Sleep dreamlessly through uncom- 
panioned nights, 


—Margaret Tod Ritter. 


In front of the house ran the main 
ditch that carried water to our farm. 
Often, for hours at a time, I lay be- 
side it on the soft green grass listening 
to its ripple and murmur. 

Always the waters talked to me. 
They told me of the mountains from 
whence they came, where the snow- 
clad peaks showed so white against the 
deep blue sky. They spoke of the 
thirsty fields waiting eagerly for their 
coming, and ever they murmured, over 
and over: 

“Water and life, water and life.”’ 

When I told mother about it she 
listened with an interest so flattering 
that I wandered ori and on, enlarging 
and embellishing the story with the 
joy of a creator. 

In the west a lofty, jagged moun- 
tain range flung a mighty barrier that 
reached as far as the eye could see. 
On a winter morning when all the 
world was white with snow, dawn 
transformed the peaks into radiant 
opals, that glowed with the changing 
and lovely colors of the jewel. 

In summer the lower range was deep 
blue in color, as the snow receded 
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under the rays of the sun until only 
the peaks showed white against the 
wide and sunny sky. 

The snow on the mountains was as- 
sociated closely with the daily needs 
of our life. If the great canyons and 
deep gorges were packed early in the 
season with heavy wet snow, the cold 
weather froze it into solid masses of 
ice that melted slowly, when the warm 
days came, giving a supply of late ir- 
rigating water. 

But if the days were warm and 


golden up to Christmas time, and the 


snow fell light and fluffy, with a low 
water content, it did not pack, and 
melting early ran off in the first hot 
weeks, leaving us short in July and 
August, the dryest months of the year. 

When this happened father would 
exclaim impatiently : 

“Reservoirs, reservoirs, we must 
have them to conserve the spring 
floods that run to waste. That is the 
ultimate outcome of any successful 
irrigation project.” 

If one climbed the hill that rose 
some distance west of our farm, the 
Cache la Poudre to the north, and 
the Platte river to the south could 
both be seen. Sometimes these streams 
were wide, rushing torrents of muddy 
water, sweeping away to the sea the 
early melting snow that would be 
needed urgently later in the season. | 


Father said that when the river flow 
was supplemented by reservoirs to 
hold these spring floods, the future of 
irrigation would at last be assured, 
and a great era of reclamation of arid 
lands begin throughout the entire west- 
ern half of the United States. 


I heard him say to mother one day : 
“The future holds two issues of 


_ paramount importance for me, the de- 


velopment of this new generation of 
the Welch family that we have called 
into being, and the recreation of the 
(Great American Desert into a land of 
fertility and beauty, providing happy 
homes for millions of people.” 

Both he and mother were exceed- 
ingly proud of their six sturdy sons 
and daughters. Having endowed them 
with good physical bodies, they 
hoped, by precept and example, to rear 
them into worthy men and women who 
would justify their right to existence. 


CHAPTER II 


a and mother taught school 
in their youth that they might at- 
tend college in search of knowledge for 
which they yearned. Father graduated 
from the Rush Medical College in his 
chosen profession, and mother attend- 
ed Oberlin, where she took a course 
in vocal and instrumental music. 


Many of the members of the Union 
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Colony were college graduates, deep 
students of the best in life and books. 
Our parents held many discussions 
regarding various writers, for their 
point of view often differed widely. 

Father maintained that the Book of 
Job surpassed in majestic movement 
of words, and grandeur of thought, 
any lines that Shakespeare had writ- 
ten, and mother took the opposite side. 

Carlyle was a great favorite with 
father, but mother called him a dys- 
peptic crank, and sympathized deeply 
with his wife. Likewise she thought 
that the spouse of Socrates was en- 
titled to tender consideration, since he 
seemed to have spent his time discours- 
ing on the streets with any who would 
listen to him, while she made the living 
for the family. | 

Emerson was admired by both, an 
they quoted frequently from his. Es- 
says. 

lather often read aloud from Dra- 
per’s “Intellectual Development of 
Europe,” then he and mother discussed 
the passage, giving clearly their dif- 
ferent views, and the reason thereof. 

We children listened at times, and 
caught here and there a stray thought 
that enriched our mind in after years. 
I took some of these books from their 
place early in life, and attempted to 
read them. 

I put them back quickly, puzzled 
and resentful, they did not make sense. 
I wondered what father and mother 
found in them to admire. 

I accidentally had Emerson’s Essays 
out one day, and a neighbor woman 
entering the room, said in a tone of 
awe: 

“What, this little girl reading Em- 
erson! How very remarkable!” 

I was some ten years old at the time 
and the remark thrilled me to the 
depths of my being. After that, when 
I saw visitors coming into the yard, I 
seized the book. When they entered 
the sitting room I was found earnestly 
perusing the pages, with a thoughtful 
and soulful expression on my face that 
I had carefully practiced before the 
mirror. I wanted just the right ef- 
fect. 


N OUR Sunday School Library we 

“~ had complete sets of Dickens, 
George Eliot, Thackeray, Louise M. 
Alcott, and other good authors. I read 
some of the books over and over, in 
particular the “Mill on the Floss.” 
Maggy Tulliver became as real as the 
people about me, and I hated her 
brother Tom with a deep and fervent 
feeling that lasted well into mature 
years. 

We children reveled especially in 
tales of frontier life. We wished ar- 
dently that we could go where there 
were Indians to fight and a wild life 


to lead. It did not occur to us that 
our Own parents were pioneers, doing 
deeds worthy of mention in books. 

We could see the railroad from the 
house. We watched the long freight 
trains, often a mile or more in length, 
passing over it from morning until 
night. Swift passenger trains rushed 
by, their lighted windows, flashing in 
the darkness, filled one with a vague 
longing to ride away into some won- 
derful land that lay far beyond the 
mountains. 

In the town was an excellent school, 
several churches, and many pretty 
homes. A brick business building was 
in process of erection. A theater was 


“COPA D’ ORO | 

OPPIES ! | 
Bright tongues of living flame, 

Velvet fire, 

Flashes of faeries’ wings, 

Chaliced desire, 

Pigment of artists’ dreams 

Burst into bloom, 

Miniature sunbursts 

Startling the gloom. 


Poppies! 

Pure as Aurora tints, 

Exquisite attire, | 
Colorful allurement | 

Wrought to inspire, 

Satin of radiancy, 

Glow of the sun, 

Heat, color, light, and gold 

Melted in one! 

—E. Dorcas Palmer. | 


spoken of as a possibility in the near 
future. 

This was not pioneer life as related 
in the books we read. Far from it! 
Oh, for a chance to shoot at Indians! 
That was the life for us! 

I was the only one among the chil- 
dren who delighted in fairy tales. 

One glad Christmas mother gave me 
a book written by Hans Christian An- 
dersen, and it opened a new heaven 
and a new earth to me. The world of 
nature became alive, the rustling trees, 
the flowers, the streams, animals and 
birds took unto themselves a person- 
ality and whispered their stories to me. 

And the fairies—ah, they were 
everywhere — beautiful, wonderful 
creatures that lived in the heart of a 
rose. At night they rang the blue- 
bells, calling the band together to 
airily dance on the green. 

I grew so fanciful that mother spoke 
to father about it one day where I 
could hear his answer. She had care- 
fully explained that this wonderland 
of mine was only a_ make-believe 
world, and not to be taken as true be- 
cause it was told in a book. But she 
could not convince me, since the story 
said that only those who believed could 
see a fairy. i 
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She was disappointed when father 
said : 

“Let the child alone, the sojourn in 
the happy world of make-believe is 
short at the best. She will enter into 
the stern realities of life soon enough.” 

At night I read from what I called 
“My Book of Darkness.” I kept this 
a secret, for when I tried to tell about 
it I found my words greeted with a 
skepticism very mortifying. Since it 
seemed that I could not share it with 
another I grew. silent regarding the 
matter. | 

After I went to bed the white page 
of a book appeared in the darkness. I 
read the most entrancing stories, the 
pages turning themselves one by one. 
I was not asleep, for my wide eyes 
stared at the printed words until the 
lids grew heavy ard closed despite my 
efforts. Then I was whisked into the 
land of dreams. 

This book never appeared after I was 
about eleven years of age. It was evi- 
dently only a precious attribute of 
early childhood. I mourned its pass- 
ing for many days, striving earnestly 
to bring it back. 

The stories I read there surpassed 
even those of my best beloved books. 
Of these there were many for I had 
a passion for reading of all kinds. 

When I went to visit in the homes 
of my friends they carefully hid their 
story books before my arrival, for if, 
by chance, I seized upon one | was a 
poor playfellow. 

Once, when I went to spend the aft- 
ernoon with a special chum, I saw a 
book lying open on the table that I had 
long desired to read. 

She left me alone with it for a mo- 
ment while she went to ask her mother 
if we might go down town together. 
I seized the book, darted out of the 
house, and hidden safely in the loft of 
the barn spent.a blissful afternoon, 
the fragrance of the hay mingling in 
delightfully with the story. 

When the shadows began to length- 
en, and I knew that I must start for 
home, I read the last chapter hastily, 
to see how it all turned out and if 
they got married. Slipping into the 
house softly I laid the book on the 
table, open at the page I had found, 
and hastened away unobserved, my 
soul completely satisfied. They had 
married on the very last page. and 
lived happily ever after. 

Each Sunday I took home a new 
book from the library. It was the one 
thing that made Sunday School worth 
attending. 

On the walls of the church hung pic- 
tures of Emerson, Lowell, Longfellow, 
Bryant and other great authors from 
whom the minister quoted. I watched 
their faces when the sermon was long 
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and tiresome and often they seemed to 
smile and frown with the earnest con- 
gregation. 

The Unitarian church meant much 
to us, for father and mother had helped 
in building it, giving to their utmost 
of both money and labor. 

Father took the hired man and two 
teams and graded the lot where the 
building was erected. Mother joined 
with the Unity Circle in countless sup- 
pers and entertainments through which 
the women earned a large sum of 
money. 

Our social life centered largely 
around the church. Such fun as we 
had at the Unity Suppers! Food fit 
for the elect of earth and a round of 
merriment. 

We all went, father, mother and the 
six children. We took our share of 
the supper in bright tin milk pans. 
For these occasions mother made a 
layer cake, and it was a dramatic mo- 
ment when she took it from the oven 
and we saw whether or not it had fall- 
en in the process of baking. Mother 
made splendid bread and delicious 
doughnuts and cookies, but her cakes, 
for some strange reason, remained 
ever an experiment. One could not 
foretell the result when the dough was 
placed in the oven. 

Sometimes they fell, bitterly dis- 
appointing her and filling us with joy, 
for we liked the solid sweet chunks, 
and much preferred them to the light 
and fluffy effect she often achieved. 

But we all rejoiced when the cake 
for the Unity Supper suited mother, 
for it was an important affair. The 
members took turns in serving the sup- 
per, five women being in charge each 
time. When mother was one of these 
Ella and I helped wait on the tables. 


forbidden coffee by the 
cupful, and consumed vast quan- 
tities of layer cake, usually paying for 
it next day with the bitter penalty of 
a sick headache. I felt that the pun- 
ishment was not too great, for I did 
the same thing over again the next 
time the opportunity presented itself. 
The coffee, especially, I found most 
delightful. I regretted deeply that at 
home my parents compelled me to 
drink milk. 

Sunday was one of the busiest days 
the farm house experienced. 

Father and mother insisted that we 
all attend both church service and 
Sunday School. There was a wild 
hurrying hither and thither, to get 
combed, washed and dressed. 

The boys hated it, and said that 
when they grew up and got married 
their kids wouldn’t have to go to 
church, no sir-ee, not in a thousand 
years! We girls rather enjoyed dress- 
ing in our best clothes. 


We were usually late, and services 
were suspended until the family was 
seated. We went in single file up the 
aisle, mother leading and father bring- 
ing up the rear, our new shoes squeak- 
ing bravely. 

‘The church might have an. empty 
appearance when we arrived but with 
the eight seats filled the barren look 


vanished. It was quite a task to keep 


us in order. Father and mother took 
turns sending a warning glance up and 
down the line, to check the giggles and 
the punch that was passed from one to 
another to break the monotony. 

Asa family we took especial pride 
in our twins. They were round and 
rosy, with fair hair, and blue eyes that 
looked out on the world in sunny con- 
fidence of finding friends everywhere. 
They were very lovable, with as natu- 
ral a tendency toward obedience as I 
had to rebellion at all authority. 

We felt that the possession of these 
twins conferred a distinction on our 
family not enjoyed by other members 
of the church. 

After services were over we hurried 
home to get dinner. 

Two chickens were killed Satur- 
day and put on to stew before we went 
to church. The hired man kept the 
fire burning. The potatoes were left 
peeled in a kettle, ready to place on 
the stove at a given hour. He also at- 
tended to this duty. By the time we 
reached home the potatoes were ready 
to be mashed, and the chicken cooked 
down in the kettle, waiting to be lifted 
out and the gravy made. 

After dinner was over and the dishes 
washed and put away, we children 
made a big batch of molasses candy. 
Father bought the sorghum by the 
barrel from a man near Evans. We 
pulled until our hands were almost 
blistered, each striving to get our por- 
tion the whitest. 

Supper consisted of bread-and-milk 
and cake. And then, in the evening, 
we gathered about the square Chick- 
ering piano—shipped to Greeley when 
mother came as her most precious pos- 
session—and sang loudly, joyously, 
heads flung back and voices flowing 
forth with the utmost freedom. 


When we became breathless with 
our vocal exertions we listened to 
mother for a while. She liked to stray 
into classical music, but we children 
soon asked impatiently for something 
lively, or that at least had a tune to it. 


Then father would get his fiddle, 
and together they played “Pop, Goes 
the Weasel!’ or “The Campbells are 
Coming, Ho, ho, ho, ho.” 

When they began this I closed my 
eyes in an ecstasy of satisfaction. I 
pictured a long line of camels laden 
with silks, spices, and strange per- 


‘tonwoods. 
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fumes, swaying across a burning des- 
ert. Stately Arabs stalked by their 
side, and in the distance was a green 
oasis toward which the caravan was 
hastening. 

Not until I was almost a woman 
grown did I know it was a Scotch 
melody and the words ielerced to the 
Campbell clan. 

Bed time came all too soon. We 
slept as the weary sleep for the busy 


day was ended at last. 


CHAPTER III 


was fond of experimenting 
in the line of small fruits, and 
early in the life of the farm he planted 
strawberries, raspberries, currants and 
gooseberries. He also set out a num- 
ber of apple trees, of both the standard 
and crab variety. 

The strawberries and _ raspberries 
bore fruit for many years in great 
abundance. He had one variety of 
strawberries called “Jocunda”’ that was 
especially delicious. They were huge 
berries and very sweet so that one en- 
joyed them without sugar. Often we 
children would lie at ease in the shade 
of the tall poplar trees, eating all the 
berries within reach of our straying 
hands. 

The currants, too, produced abun- 
dantly for a long time and then died 


from some worm that attacked their 


roots. The white currants were as 
large as small berries, and very sweet 
to the taste. 

We canned and preserved quantities 
of fruit every season. The currant 
jelly was put in two-gallon jars, since 
it vanished at meal time like snow in 
the hot spring sun. 

Along the irrigating ditch that ran 
in front of the house father planted a 
row of poplar trees. About the drive- 
way that entered the yard were cot- 
In the early summer they 
showered down fluffy cotton that whit- 
ened the ground beneath the trees. 

The poplars grew rapidly, and stood 
tall and gallant, their slender tops 
reaching far up toward the deep blue 
sky, as if they fain would touch the 
fleecy white clouds that floated idly 
above, seeming almost within their 
reach. 

Behind the house rose a tall red 
windmill. When the boisterous wind 
came rioting along it roared through 
the windmill and the trees like a mad 
force set free to rip and rend in fiend- 
ish glee. 

If rain had not fallen in many weeks 
it lifted whirling clouds of dust from 
the dry earth, sticks and straws, and 
even small gravel stones that cut one’s 
face like sleet. 


(Continued on page 124) 
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Commercializing the Wild Flowers 


a handful of Californians, com- 

paratively speaking, know of the 
wildflower industry carried on by Carl 
Purdy in Mendocino County, Cali- 
fornia. And perhaps those who have 
heard of it know little about the place 
it has taken throughout the United 
States, in England and on the Conti- 
nent. Perhaps, too, with Californians, 
Mr. Purdy’s reputation as a landscape 
gardener and distributor of rare .peo- 
nies has taken first place and his wild- 
flower interests are considered the 
hobby of a botanist. 

There is so much to be told of an 
industry that has grown from a first 
shipment of 50 bulbs to collections of 
5000 bulbs a day that it seems fitting 
to begin with Mr. Purdy himself, at 


Le SEEMS safe to say that only 


By 
MARY WEYMOUTH FASSETT 


The seclusion of the place, far re- 
moved from the artificial or preten- 
tious, might lead one to think of the 
naturalist as a recluse or a hermit. 
However, such a thought is dispelled 
by the warm welcome extended to all 
interested visitors by the Purdy house- 
hold, and one realizes that Mr. Purdy 
is carrying out his ideals in a big in- 
dustry that should mean much to all 
Californians. 

This wasn’t Carl Purdy’s idea of a 
life work when he reached Ukiah, at 
the age of nine years, after crossing 
the plains from Michigan with his 


+3) 


“Riotous 
bloom 
that 
fairly 
tumbles 
along the 
terraces” 


A nook of 
columbines 


his home, “The Terraces,’ above 
Ukiah. 

The eight-mile climb after leaving 
the valley gives evidence of Mr. Pur- 
dy’s love for real country and prepares 
the visitor, in a measure, for the stu- 
pendous panorama that awaits him at 
the Purdy home, set in the curve of a 
mountain, just below its crest. 

From the house, the narrow ravine 
widens to natural terraces,—unmarred 
by artificial display—down to a mea- 
dow land, then up again to fold upon 
fold of blue mountains until one is 
mystified by the maze of distances 
before the eye reaches the southwest- 
ern sky line. 

It is here on the terraces that Mr. 


‘Purdy carries on his real vocation of 


collecting and distributing California 
wildflower bulbs and seeds. 


mother and step-father. At that time, 
his great ambition was to be a school- 
teacher. His education was traditional, 
but by the time he was fourteen he 
had passed the teacher’s examination. 
Then there was the long wait for his 
eighteenth year before he could begin 
teaching. He decided to work on a 
farm and began:on the McNab ranch 
in the Ukiah Valley where he formed 
a close friendship with young Gavin 
McNab, at the present time a leading 
attorney of San Francisco. The two 
boys decided that it wasn't necessary 
to allow farm life to interfere with an 
education. They outlined a course of 
study for themselves, using Shake- 
speare, Shelley, Gibbons’ “History of 


Rome,” Histories of England and 


France, Harper’s Magazine and the 
Spanish language for a foundation. 


(D* PURDY tells, with much relish, 
of the quirk of fate that brought 
his sister from New York to Ukiah, 
laden with packets of seeds from 
Vicks’, one of the earliest floricultur- 
ists of our Eastern States, and a friend 
of the Purdys, and of how he reluct- 
antly responded to the demands for a 
small flower garden when he had to 
carry soil from the barnyard and haul 
water from a thirty-foot well. Then, 
when the seeds germinated and showed 
rapid progress in the fertile soil of 
Mendocino County, reluctance 
changed to interest and he began to 
apply the knowledge of botany he had 
acquired in the teacher's course of 
study. He grew familiar with the 
names of the flowers and the fascina- 
tion of gardening had a strong hold 
on him long before he thought of it as 
a vocation. 

His attention was first turned to col- 
lecting wild flowers when George C. 
Wilson of New York wrote to his 
friend, Mr. McNab, asking for some 
California wild flower seeds. The 
latter had been watching Carl’s prog- 
gress in the little garden and his grow- 
ing interest in botany, so he turned 
the matter over to him. 

Mr. Purdy pressed the flowers that 
are commonly known as Cat’s Ears— 
later named by himself, Calalochortus 
Amadillis—and sent them with the 
bulbs to. Mr. Wilson, who responded 
by an offer to pay him for all the bulbs 
and seeds, with their names, of wild 
flowers that he could send. 

His first gathering of Calalochortus 
Amadillis bulbs numbered fifty. The 
payment at the rate of $1.50 per hun- 
dred brought 75 cents for his first ship- 
ment. 

During the following year he collect- 
ed 50,000 of the bulbs. This encour- 
aged him greatly and while he began 
to teach school that year, he continued 
his study of botany and gathered 
bulbs and seeds. 

At the age of twenty, he had made 
such a name for himself among flori- 
culturists—for this he gives much 
credit to Mr. McNab—that he was 
corresponding with some of the 
world’s greatest botanists. Among 
them were Professor Grey, of Har- 
vard, the English botanist of Kew Gar- 
den, London, and the California Bot- 
anists of the Academy of Sciences, 
San Francisco. He was then the only 
bulb collector on the Western Coast. 

He had some idea of going to the 
University of California, but the out- 
of-door-life and the gathering of seeds 
and bulbs lured him away from col- 
lege. He continued his studies, how- 
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ever, perfecting himself in languages, 
elocution, penmanship and natural sci- 
ence. This gave him a liberal educa- 
tion and developed an interesting busi- 
ness during the seven years he was 
teaching school. 


He had a desire to settle to one thing 
as a vocation but his being Jack of 
Many Trades made him a bit fearful 
of attempting any one of them. Mr. 
Purdy feels that the one drawback to 
school teaching is the fear of attempt- 
ing a new line of work and often keeps 
a teacher from finding his real voca- 
tion. 

He took advantage of a winter vaca- 
tion to try his luck in new fields and 
landed in a printing office. He soon 
found he was able to write articles for 
local papers and for magazines and on 
several occasions he successfully edit- 
ed the “Town Journal.” This gave 
him courage, and he liked the work, 
but it was about that time that he be- 
gan to receive orders from abroad. 
Dr. Alexander Wallace, floriculturist, 
of England, gave him his first foreign 
order. Later he became Dr. Wallace’s 
California collector. 


It was then that he decided to give 
up school teaching—Mr. Purdy tells 
this exultantly—and became, as he 
terms it, a “Bulb Rustler.” 

Despite his promising future, his 
first foreign dealings met with a num- 
ber of disasters. It required sixty 
days to deliver at Liverpool and his 
first shipment, sent in August, miscar- 
ried, reaching its destination after 
Christmas—a complete loss. The next 
lot he sent by express at the rate of 
28 cents per pound, thus cutting his 
profits to a mere pittance. 


He went back to teaching for a time 
through necessity, but kept up the col- 
lecting game on a more modest scale, 
until he again gradually increased his 
business to a paying basis. 

He was getting splendid results 
from England when, through an un- 
fortunate slump in real estate, Dr. 


Wallace went through bankruptcy. It. 


seems well to insert here a little insight 
into Mr. Purdy’s faith in his fellow 
men. While this financial disaster left 
him a good thousand dollars in debt 
and tied him more closely to teaching, 
he wrote Dr. Wallace a letter of sym- 
pathy and encouragement that in later 
years brought results that proved that 
his trust had been well placed. 

He was determined he wouldn’t be- 
come dependent orf school teaching, so 
he carried on an insurance business 
in Ukiah while he worked in a bank 
there. Later he took charge of the 


Wells Fargo Agency and the Western 
Union stage line. This developed his 
business ability and put him on his feet 
again. 


He kept this connection for two 
years, all the while going on with the 
bulb business, which gradually in- 
creased until when in 1885, he was 
asked to give a price on Mariposa 
tulips, he left his offices and organ- 
ized a regular business of collecting. 
He quoted small prices for his bulbs, 
however, and for a time his income 
was meager. His collection, however, 
soon rose from ten thousand bulbs a 
year to three and four hundred thou- 
sand. He is now equipped to collect 
ten thousand bulbs in two days. 

Mr. Purdy began to apply his busi- 
ness experiences, which helped 
to bring out his innate efficiency, in 
a practical way to his vocation. He 
was soon making twenty dollars a day 
when one dollar a day and board was 
considered a good wage. He felt then 
that he had arrived. 


SUNBONNET GIRL 


PRING, and the robin’s trill 
Echoes from hill to hill, 

Clover fields white and red 
(June on the bough o’erhead), 
Lilies in fragrant ranks 
Thronging the river banks, 
Blue haze and Autumn fire 
Lighted on bush and briar, 
Twilight, the lambkin stars 
Flocking thro’ sunset bars— 
’Mind me, somehow, of you, 
Sunbonnet Girl I knew. 


—Torrey Connor. 
(6) 


N 1892 he had a fully established 

American business and some 
English connections. In 1893, during 
the panic, he lost ninety per cent of 
his American business. It was then 
that Mr. Purdy reaped his reward for 
sympathetic understanding and cour- 
tesy, when he received a letter from 
Dr. Wallace, saying he was re-estab- 
lished in his old business, and asking 
if Mr. Purdy would again be his Cali- 
fornia collector. | 

Dr. Wallace became a noted land- 
scape gardener after his return to 
business, and through floricultural dis- 
plays, he received a great amount of 
advertising. In this way Mr. Purdy’s 
wildflower collections came before the 
European public and his foreign busi- 
ness gradually increased from _ that 
time on. It was then that Mr. Purdy 
recognized the value of courtesy in 
business life, and is justly proud of 
the faith he placed in Dr. Wallace as 
a man. 

In 1903 a friend suggested to Mr. 
Purdy that he should try landscape 
gardening on the property of Mr. Hen- 
shaw of Eden Valley, Mendocino 
County. He offered to do the work 
for what he considered a good price— 
which was one-tenth of the price he 
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now receives. This line of work proved © 
successful and his landscape business 
extended from Mendocino County to 
around the Bay, and in a few years 
he was well established in that line, 
and he saw clear sailing ahead. How- 
ever, the earthquake in 1906 proved a 
real disaster, costing him ten thousand 
dollars’ worth of California business. 

This loss put Mr. Purdy’s business 
down to the bedrock again, but by 
that time he was so absorbed in his vo- 
cation that he didn’t consider turning 
to other work for financial aid. He. 
had been dabbling for a time, in grow- 
ing rare peonies and other bulbous 
plants at “The Terraces.” Now he be- 
gan his hardest up-hill climb. By 
grading his bulbs and issuing a two- 
leaf catalogue, he extended his home 
growing business and combined it with 
his wildflower collecting. It took him 
several years to get back, but in 1914 
he made the encouraging sum of $2000 
in six months. 

The same year, while he was in San 
Francisco arranging for a floral dis- 
play at the Exposition, he was com- 
missioned to do some landscape gar- 
dening on the grounds there. With 
an income from three different sources, 
Mr. Purdy soon found himself at the 
top of the hill again. Since then he 
has steadily moved to the front in 
each branch of his combined indus- 
tries. | 

Mr. Purdy is fortunate in having 
the co-operation of his son, Elmer 
Purdy, who carries on the work at 
the Terraces while his father is at- 
tending to his landscape gardening 
projects. Besides the assistance of his 


_son, he has a number of men located 


at different parts of the state collect- 
ing bulbs and seeds. 

_ A perusal of the interesting and ar- 
tistic Purdy catalogue, which has 
grown from a two-leaf pamphlet to one 
of the most widely read catalogues of 
its kind in the floricultural world, will 
give some idea of the magnitude of a 
life work that has had its full measure 
of ups and downs. 

Mr. Purdy has the good judgment 
to carry out his idea of natural beauty 
by placing his variety of bulbous plants — 
in charming disarray along the ter- 
races. In the spring months, there can 
be in California and perhaps in any 
part of the world, no more magnificent 
sight than the riotous bloom that fair- 
ly tumbles from behind each shrub 
and tree, along these natural terraces. 
This, along with a few hours of Mr. 


_ Purdy’s generous information of the 


history and habits of plant life, is an 
experience well worth seeking. It. will. 
also give some idea of the fascination 
that has held Mr. Purdy to his voca- 
tion, despite many discouraging disas- 
ters. 


| | 
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PRING dusk veiled the sea. 
Against stars and a_ broken 
edged moon a white ship flut- 

_ tered into the harbor mouth, and from 

her a small boat was lowered for Vance 

Njernal, her master, to pull across 

to where an old wharf sagged at the 

end of the alley, sweet with tangled 
vines covering its desolation. 


On the rocks, Sally waited for him, 


white in the dusk and tremulous with 
. forbidden joy of his coming. The 
ship, as she closed her eyes, seeftned 
to sail into her memory, a ship etched 


in the gold that had roiled in her wake, 


and rippled now in darting trickles of 
phosphoresence about the skiff. 


By sheer strength of his arms Njer- 
nal pulled himself to the rock beside 
her; then she was in them, head on 
his shoulder. 


Sally cared nothing at that moment 
that from the alley she and the man 
could be seen against the stars. She 
had run through the vine tangled soli- 
tude of the place at sunset, halted a 
moment to speak to the twins, Johnny 
and Dick Downey, who were planking 
the skeleton ribs of a boat they had 
_been building through the short winter 

that cools only for a few weeks the 
south corner of Vancouver Island. 
They would know now why she had 
not stayed to talk, and why she was 
dressed in her best white muslin, and 
wore a knot of honey-scented broom 
gold in her hair. | 

Through the love talk of Njernal, 
she heard their tools drop on the boat 
planks, and their voices suddenly 
stilled, and she knew the silence was 
because of her. .This thing she was 
doing would seem wrong to both of 
them; not alone because she was mar- 
ried to a beast, a drunken loafer who 
abused her and lived.on her earnings, 
but because they both had loved her 
since school days and had both wanted 
to marry her. 

Their timorous wooing had only 
made her laugh with other folks at 
the strange tangle of having twin 
brothers in love with her. She had 
tormented them to abashed silence-— 
and married Bill Forbes. 

But she could not jernal. 
He held her heart in the hollow of his 
hand. -Her love was tangled in the 
gold of his thatch, coaxing her with 
the drone of his voice husky in the 
great throat where her fingers strayed 
to feel the pulse leaping for her. She 
had been, when he found her, heart 
hungry. After Bill Forbes, drink- 
sodden, illiterate, foul-mouthed, Njer- 
nal’s talk was like organ music. He 


Amaranth 


By 
GRACE JONES MORGAN 


was a golden giant, educated, and 
owning his own ship; his courting of 
another man’s wife had all the daring 
such a.thing demands, even to singing 
that night with his arms about her an 
old song of her name, Sally in Our 
Alley. 


WINTER IS OVER 


F I could only forget your love. . . 
Yet every tree and hill 
Is standing as a monument, 
And I remember still. . . 


Half-way up Allen Hill a rock 

Recalls the windswept day 

When your eyes often met with 
mime... 

(Yet often to the Bay 

They turned. O treacherous bay and 
sea 

That stole my love away from me.) © 


And on the highest hill of all, 
Whose rocks are the “King’s Crown,” 
Do you remember how we climbed, 
And, standing there, looked down? 


Now Spring has brought her breeze 
again 

Along the blue-gold day, 

I kneel as all the flowers kneel 

To ask the natural way... 

Open the grave, Lord, winter is 
over. ..., 

Give Spring her dance . . and me my 

lover. . . 


—Idella Purnell. 


ND when it was time for her hus- 

band to be returning, and he must 
go, Njernal found his skiff had drifted 
from his careless knot. His laugh 
rang out, and -from the rock he 
plunged. She heard as she watched 
him swimming hand over hand, that 
song through the sea-fire pulsing as 
he hauled out of its drip and from 
his boat blew a kiss to her. Then she 
went down the rocks, and there in the 
Alley shadow stood Bill Forbes, sway- 
ing on his feet, reaching for her, 
clutching her arm. 

“Kissin’ Nyernal, was you,” he 
howled. “I’m through. I’m goin’. 
I’ll let folks know what you are. You 
won't git me back in a hurry.” 

He staggered off down the lane. 
Sally stood, shaken with tides of emo- 
tions sweeping her, through which she 
came to clear light like that riot of 
phosphoresence around Njernal in the 
sea. 
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“A damned good thing if he never 
does come back,” growled Dick Dow- 
ney’s voice from the screening vines 
of the cottage porch. 


“But she was wrong. . . she sinned 
in kissing him,” said his twin, and 
Johnny’s words held a tragic hurt. 

Sally went home through the night 
to her own cottage, but she could not 
face its shadows. It held memories 
of Bill Forbes. He had lain drunk 
on the bed until afternoon. After the 
kiss of Njernal she could not touch 
with her cheek the sweat-stained pil- 
low. She thought of Dick and Johnny 
Downey who loved her, who had 
known her martyrdom, and of the dif- 
fering ways they viewed her love for 
Njernal. She had not meant the thing 
to catch her this way, and swing her 
to kisses and half promises. She was 
a little afraid now that she knew that 
the brothers had seen; perhaps they 
were afraid for her. Johnny’s con- 
cern would be for her sin; for Johnny 
was deeply devout. And Dick’s words 
warned her that he thought little of 
her marriage vows to Bill [orbes. 
Dick judged men by himself; he had 
let her know silently that he would 
have taken her if she could have loved 
him. 

Sally stood at the gate, her arms 
crossed on its bars, a little white lonely 
figure, watching Njernal’s ship sail 
away; stood until the short northern 
night paled before the silver light of 
dawn over a pearl radiance on the 
Olympic snows. She wondered what 
would happen when her husband 
howled to bar-room loafers his reason 
for leaving her and the tale was car- 
ried home to the village women. 


What did happen affected Sally lit- 
tle, save that she was a mite lonelier, 
a lot nearer yielding to Njernal’s 
pleadings for her to come with him. 
She was friendlier with Dick and 
Johnny Downey. She came often to 
the wharf at dusk, always seeing a 
ship etched in gold on _ the harbor. 
Sometimes she sat on the spiles and 
turned from the sea in sheer pain of 
loneliness to watch the brothers ham- 
mer and saw until the light failed. 
Sometimes she brought them gifts of 
her garden lettuce and eggs. 

“Since Bill is gone I can’t use half,” 
she coaxed, “And I’ve no neighbors 
who will take them from me,” she 
added a little wistfully. 

“The damn women,” breathed Dick, 


dropping his hammer and looking at 


Sally, whose hair seemed to gather and 
hold the silver light of stars. 
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whom 
Charmian 
London 
calls 
“The 
Little 
Master.” 


Johnny's hand dropped. over hers, 
for Johnny loved her no less that he 
said she had sinned in kissing Njernal. 
She was to him a woman to be drawn 
into the Great Forgiveness, a soul to 
be saved. Johnny had never succeed- 
ed in helping anyone to the comfort he 
took in his devoutness, not even Dick. 
Loving Sally, he would have seen her 
dead rather than living with any man 
without the sacrament of marriage. 

But Dick knew that Sally was as 
freé as she would ever be; and Nyjer- 
nal was gone without the knowledge 


that Sally was now alone. There was. 


in the fact that her kisses were all that 
she had given Njernal a proof that 
Sally was fine enough to sacrifice pas- 
sion that she might hold the beauty of 
a love that had come like spring dawn- 
ing, inevitably remote, radiant as the 
far-off stars. 

It was perhaps Sally’s loneliness 
which brought her often to the wharf 
where she chatted with Dick and 
Johnny, passed from quiet talk to 
laughter, the gay bantering of a woman 
whose life is free of the nightmare 


shadow of a man whom she hated be- 
cause he had been worse than a beast. 
Sally’s wages, spent only on herself, 
gave her a sense of good living, better 
garments, pretty things she had gone 
without for four of her five years of 
married life since her wedding clothes 
were gone. There was less work in 
the cottage when Bill was not there 
to upset its neatness, and Sally, in- 
stead of showing the effect of that 
ostracism of the village women, 
bloomed into ripe womanhood which 
tinted her prettiness and outshone the 
girl-bud which had fretted the hearts 
of Dick and Johnny Downey. She 
wore again the gayety which abashed 
them. She began to torment them as 
of old; but she was playing now with 
men, waking passion that had for fuel 
their thoughts circling about the Sally 
who had lived with Bill Forbes and 
kissed Njernal. 

The boat on which they worked 
through those first weeks of spring 
had shaped to a hull which Dick was 
decking with alternate strips of walnut 
and pine, while Johnny fitted the stern 
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coaming, when Sally abandoned her 
perch on the wharf and came instead 
into their yard, to jump on deck within 
reach of Dick’s hand. 

There was scarce light enough then 
for Dick to work, but because Sally 
had come he puttered on, afraid that if 
he ceased she would find no reason to 
linger. 

“What will you name her?” asked 
Sally. 

Dick dropped the hammer with a 
sigh of relief. Her question had opened 


-a debate which might keep her a few 


moments. 

“Johnny, what will we name her?” 
he called to his brother. 

It was the excuse for which Johnny 
had been waiting through those spring 
months, a talk to Sally which would 
pave the way for other things. He 
came to the opposite side of the boat 
and leaned on her bow; and between 
him and Dick perched Sally, a light 
dress of soft white gathered in arms 
that folded about her knees, little shiny 
slippers with gay buckles crossed and 
catching star-gleams, her white throat 
holding that pretty head with its soft, 
radiant hair above them. 

“For twins,” said Sally, utterly ir- 
relevantly, “You two are so different, 
no one would guess you were even 
brothers. I’ve often thought how odd 
it was, and odder still the way I like 
you both.’ 

“Tt’s a wonder,” began Johnny, tak- 
ing firm hold of his courage, ‘That 
you can bear to be near a man. You’ve 
had a bitter lesson.” 

Dick’s gasp of astonishment was 
shielded by Sally’s laughter, light as 
bubbles breaking on the rock shore. 

“Why bless you, I like men. I’ve 
always liked them. Bill was spoiled 


by drink but I liked him well enough 


once. And now that he’s gone, I’m be- 
ginning to see that a woman who has 
once heen a wife finds the world 


lonely.”’ 
“Sally 


ER name broke from them both. 
They did not look or think alike, 

but there were gestures and ways they 
shared ; passions too that had centered 
on her and now leaped at her careless 
words meant to torment them. They 


could not know that despite her asser- 


tions, Sally was heartsick for Njernal 
and bitter over her batterings by fate 
and the heat of life’s crucible searing 
her heart. 


“Well . . . this isn’t naming the 
boat.” 
“Sally...” Dick’s hand went out 


to her as he said her name, but Johnny 
reached across the deck, caught his 
brother’s wrist and held it. 


(Continued on page 126) 
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The Song of the Body 


A Critique of the Dance, Classical, Social, Dramatic 


Ee THE wild paradise of Brazil 


one who is watchful and still 
will soon become aware of a 
series of elfin explosions taking place 
in the surrounding masses of vegeta- 


tion. Presently the cause appears—a - 


dull bud, one of a thousand unob- 
strusively maturing within reach, 
bursts before one’s eyes, and with a 
distinct “‘pop,” into a blossomy flame. 
As suddenly did the new France, the 
new Russia, burst in blood and flame 
through the threadbare foppery of 
Versailles, the outworn officialdom 
of the czars. Thus ever stealthily, and 
masked in commonplaces, does revoiu- 
tion in nature and in man make its 
approach — all unsuspected until it 
thrusts the bloom of the new through 
the broken husk of the old. And thus 
suddenly did “jazz” replace the former 
forms of the dance. 

A revolution in a people's dancing 
can seem unimportant only to those 
to whom youth and life and love are 
unimportant; for between movement 
and feeling there is an immortal mar- 
riage; a change in the former invari- 
ably indicates a change in the latter; 
and, since feeling is the root of all our 
thought and action, the spontaneous 
appearance of a new national rhythm 
carries with it a world of suggestion. 

As a matter of fact, we are in the 
midst of a profound revolution in feel- 
ing; and if it prove abortive of a true 
expression, as, indeed seems likely 
enough, it will be only because in this, 
as in other forms of life’s unfo!dment 
and transformation, man’s ignorance 
and unfaith mar the result. The spirit 
of modernity is the spirit of syncopa- 
tion, a pure joy in balance for its own 
sake, reft of all sentiment, program, 
and pattern, a balance of beat against 
beat, line against line, color against 
color, mass against mass, image against 
image, a tendency manifest alike in the 
atelier, the studio, the music salon, and 
the dance hall. Not only so, but it is 
a tendency toward a running, as dis- 


tinguished from a static, balance, a 


balance forever lost and converted into 
a rest and a satisfaction. It suggests 
a new leap of the race toward freedom, 
fluidity, adventure, a new faith in life 
verging upon pure abandon.  Ulti- 
mately it is a new emergence of the 
secret, deep buried in human person- 
ality, that the interior self is the only 
real and the forms of its expression 
forever illusive and merely illustrative. 


eda is, of course, not new 
in the world. As an adornment 
of other established rhythms, and as a 
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CHAPTER II 


JAZZ— THE LOST GENIUS 


special form in music, it has long exist- 
ed; but as a basic rhythm, subordinat- 
ing all others to itself in the arts and 
in the popular feeling, it is altogether 
new. In its nobler achievements thus 
far it fairly delivers its unique gift of 
excitement and satisfaction in ever- 
varying balance. 
pression, for lack of intelligent guid- 
ance, it has resulted only in that hide- 
ous blur of its innate possibilities we 
know as “jazz.” 

Quite -naturally, it was in the youth 
of the country and on the dance-floor 
that the modern revolt against the 
cramp of old emotional bondages made 
its first popular appearance. Here ‘it 
assumed the form of a growing dis- 
taste for the dignity of the waltz and 
the monotony of the two-step. Then 
a remarkable thing happened. Young 


But in popular ex- 


America instinctively turned back 
from standardized patterns to the free- 
dom, frankness, vigor, and naturalness 
of animal rhythms rendered in terms 
of syncopation. There followed, in 
swift succession, the turkey-trot, the 
bunny-hug, the grizzly-bear. Canons 
broken, conventions disregarded, the 
new generation set out upon an orgy 
of dancing in which conventional re- 
finement and _ artificial grace were 
roughly swept aside to make way for 
an honest, if crude, enjoyment. 


This was the critical moment. Either 
the raw material thus provided by the 
common impulse would be accepted 
by the schools and colleges and shaped 
by them in a spirit of creative intelli- 
gence into new and vital forms of the 
social dance or, failing to be under- 
stood, would fall under the ignorant 
exploitation of the dive and the cabaret 
and degenerate into a disheartening ex- 
hibition of sex divorced from soul, of 
movement divorced from. breath, and 
of animation divorced from distinc- 
tion, grace, and poise. The latter, of 
course, 1s exactly what has happened. 


_ The educators missed their hour 


“The 
Spirit of 
Modernity 
is the Spirit 
of Syncopation.”’ 


Photo by 
Arnold Genthe 
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completely — an hour which would 
have raised the social dancing of 
America to the level of a genuinely 
creative art. They not only failed to 
divine the momentous thing that was 
put into their hands for the making 
but condemned and obstructed it; and 
when it appeared that in spite of them 
nature would still have her revenge, 
they, instead of entering even at the 
eleventh hour into the new spirit with 
an effort to translate its first crude 
expressions into forms of beauty, 
sought merely to curb and bit it with 
artificial rules and regulations as for- 
eign to its genius as distasteful to its 
young devotees. 

To many it will not seem important 
that America’s first purely folk-cre- 
ation, now colonizing the world, should 
come forth, for lack of intelligent guid- 
ance, a deformed and ludicrous thing ; 
but the same people would be outraged 
by a sky-scraper askew, an inaccurate 
history, or an ill-conducted business. 
That, of course, merely indicates our 
queer misplacement of values. To the 
majority truth and grace of feeling 
are not important. In our schools we 
teach how to make a living but not 
how to live, how to master a profes- 
sion but not how to liberate the per- 
sonality ; and, while we make much of 


the class-room, we quite neglect the . 


art and atmosphere of the ball-room 
where the most vital associations and 
profound emotions of our life are wont 
to arise. And yet, if we once admit 
that love is as important in the life of 
a man or woman as the study of lan- 
guages, mathematics, or history, we 
shall have to admit that social dancing, 
so intimately related all through the 
ages with the love of the sexes, must 
take rank as a communal art>of su- 
preme importance. It is, in fact, as' 
important that the passions should 
come to birth in an atmosphere of 
self-respect, beauty, and poise as that 
the mind should come to birth in an 
atmosphere of serene and free intelli- 
gence. But we shall seek far in mod- 
ern life and modern colleges for either. 


Ball-room dancing is not only the 
champagne of social life; it also is the 
goblet, giving form to the spirit. Its 
greatest danger is converttionalism ; 
and this can be avoided only by a 
thoroughly creative spirit on the part 
of those who undertake to teach and 
guide the dance. It is for them to lis- 
ten closely to the under-rhythm of the 
people, to catch new impulses and ex- 
periments at their birth, and aid them 
to appropriate and unspoiled expres- 
sion. The waltz, the two-step, were 
dances of more or less refinement. 
During their sway refinement, false 
and conventional often enough, was 
respected. Now it is frankly derided. 


Young America said: “This refine- 
ment is insincere and spoils our fun. 
We don’t care how we look; we want 
to have a good time.” The teachers, 
unable to appreciate the fact that re- 
finement is not repression but simply 
raw expression wrought to its ultimate 
issues of unity, candor, and grace, re- 
torted: “But you shall be refined; you 


shall be modest. We will make rules 
that will compel you, and we will em- 
ploy, if need be,’ the police to enforce 
them! We will decree that you dance 
a discreet distance from your partner. 
That will keep your unholy nature in 
check!’ But, to the horror of the old 
order, the lure of the new syncopated 
animal rhythms proved a veritable Pied 
Piper. The parents followed the chil- 
dren ; even the grandparents joined the 
perilous procession. There was left 
nothing respectable in the world—ex- 
cept the teachers and ministers who, 
not knowing how to dance at all, were 
saved from the great temptation. 

Thus did the academic spirit miss a 
noble creative occasion. When the 
new dance broke through the old pat- 
terns to imitate the free and complete 
co-ordination of animals there was 
none to catch the amazing significance 
of the event, none apparently who 
understood that there is no more sure 
basis for the discovery and develop- 
ment of the rhythmic technique of 
man’s own body, so long neglected, 
than the beautiful technique of bodily 
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movement offered by the bear, the tur- 
key, the rabbit. With a sure instinct 
young America seized upon these ob- 
vious, crude, and jolly rhythms as the 
most immediately effectual way of 
breaking up the old stiffness, inflexi- 
bility, and self-consciousness of social 
dancing. Under skilled guidance these 
forms could have been led forward to 
the prancings of the horse or the glides 
and swirls of the sea-gull, and thence 
to the disclosure of the true technique 
of man’s own body, with its erect, re- 
laxed position, movement upon the 
breath, and co-ordination of movement 
from the solar plexus. 


free so nobly intelligent was 
accomplished, however; and the 
néw syncopated animal rhythms, with 
all their latent fascination and force, 
were allowed to degenerate step by step 
until, instead of disclosing the true 
technique of the liberated human body, 
they have slunk into the stupid and 
spiritless obscenities of “the angle- 
worm.” Dull, unpleasantly flushed 
faces, an awkward shovelling of 
bodies, and a crude sexual, and thus 
social, atmosphere, have become the 
vogue in the ball-room. And the edu- 
cators have thrown up their hands and 
effaced themselves from the scene. 


In all of this an exception or two 


- must be claimed. Lucia Gale Barber, 


of Boston, quickly caught the purport 
of the new spirit, and in her school of 
dancing did much to develop the first 
rude expression of animal rhythm into 
beautiful and sincere forms of bodily 
expression. A few others there were 
who, consciously and with vision, or 
unconsciously and by sheer instinct, 
divined the value of the new impulse 
and sought to give it true direction; 
‘but they had the swallow’s inability to 
make a summer. Out of animal 
thythms, for instance, there emerged 
Vernon Castle, with his creation of 
the modern dance—a pulsing on the 
heat in a complete unity of movement. 
Moving lightly on the breath, his tall, 
slender body suspended from the solar- 
plexus, he pulsed his partner down the 
ball-room floor to the delighted despair 
of all who watched him or, impulsively 
skipping over to the orchestra, would 
snatch up the drum or bones and play 
them with the same intriguing rhythm 
and verve. But he suffered from the 
common defect of genius—an inability 
to analyze and impart the secret of his 
own success. Natively possessed of a 
perfect bodily rhythm, he created and 
taught the forms of the modern dance 
and no doubt tried to give to his stu- 
dents the technique of his own elastic 
ever-changing rhythm; but, while his 
popularity was great, his actual influ- 
(Continued on page 129) 
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Naming the Northwest 


T WAS on the afternoon of 
. April 29, 1792, that two small 

ships, alone ona wind-swept 
ocean, passed into a wide, deep inlet 
and drifted with a six-mile tide to an 
anchorage in quiet waters. The night 
settled down thick and rainy. - The 
wooded hills were obscured by clouds 
which, as the succeeding day dawned, 
could be seen tearing themselves to 
tatters in the treetops. 

But the coming of these vessels 
from the remote seas and the dawn 
of this day were heralds of a great 
change, marking as they did the birth 
of a new empire on the heretofore un- 
known shores of a new-old ocean. 
One of these ships was a sloop of war 
and the other her armed tender—the 
Discovery and the Chatham, com- 
manded by Captain George Vancou- 
ver on a voyage of exploration. 


For some two hundred years pre- 
ceding this day the inlet they had en- 
tered had been the most remarkable 
geographical puzzle in all history, for 
it was none other than the centuries- 
disputed Straits of Juan De Fuca, the 
discovery of which had been ascribed 
to the Greek pilot of Cephalonia, 
Apostolos Valerianos, called Juan De 
Fuca by the Spaniards in whose ser- 
vice at the time he was seeking the 
fabled Straits of Anian. Every ex- 
plorer and trader touching at these 
shores heretofore, or skirting them 
even, had looked for Juan De Fuca’s 
straits; but none had found them, 
though Barclay, Meares and Elisa had 
seen them, without a doubt, and so had 
Fidalgo and Quimper. Even the latter, 
like the others, incomparable map- 
maker that he was, failed to sense the 
importance of the discovery. 


It was left to Vancouver to immor- 
talize the name of Juan De Fuca and 
to give to the world the amazing rev- 
elations that followed his voyage into 
the mysterious and unknown waters 
which so deeply indent the shores of 
the Northwest. 

In 1578 Sir Francis Drake sailed to 
the exact latitude of the De Fuca 
straits, fourteen years before De 
Fuca’s own voyage, without discover- 
ing the entrance. On March 22, 1778, 
Captain James Cook named Cape 
Flattery, which stands at the very 
front door of this wide sweep of 
waters, and then made this strange en- 
try in his journal: 


“It is at this very latitude, where we 
now were, that geographers have placed 
the pretended Straits of Juan De Fuca. 
But we saw nothing like it; nor is there 
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the least possibility that ever any such 
thing existed.” 


In July, 1787, Captain Barclay in 
the service of.the Austrian East India 
Company, trading from Nootka for 
furs, noted the entrance but failed to 


*sail in and rediscover the straits. The 


next year John Meares sailed south 
from Nootka, also, and on Sunday, 
June 29, 1788, records that he found 
in latitude 48 degrees and 39 minutes 
a great entrance. He did not sail into 
it, but did note that he “named it after 
the original discoverer, Juan De 
Fuca.” Three years later Elisa sailed 
the length of them, entered the inland 
waters now known as Puget Sound, 
named a few of the prominent fea- 


DOGWOOD 
Cy dogwood blossoms on the hill 


Are yellowed ivory 
Hand-carved medallions, placed with 
care 

Upon the green-robed tree; 

. And when the nomad winds go by 
They take these lovely things 
And lay them, with a plaintive sigh, 
On the graves of vanished Springs. 

—Grace E. Hall. 


tures — Quimper Peninsula, Fidalgo 
Island, Elisa Island, Camano Island, 
Lopez Island, and Rosario Straits, 
among them—which still bear the 
original Spanish nomenclature; but 
his records make no reference to Juan 
De Fuca’s Straits. So it fell to Van- 
couver to give the rediscovery of the 
long disputed inlet to the world. 


oY: Vancouver was a painstaking 
explorer. He carefully traversed 
thousands of miles of shore lines, 
mapped them and gave to the capes, 
shores, islands, bays and visible and 
outstanding mountains nanies they 
bear to this day, and which are now so 
firmly established geographicaily that 
they will remain permanently. 

No man from the very beginning of 
New. World exploration had so 
marked a passion for accuracy. It is 
plain from his nomenclature that he 
lacked imagination, but what he lacked 
in that he made up in matter-of-fact- 
ness, exactness and industry in the 
pursuit of the all-important knowledge 
of topography and geography. 

He must have had other qualities, 
too, qualities that gave him the confi- 
dence of the savages with whom he 


came in contact. It may have been 
some sort of calm unconscious cour- 
age that could flirt with death without 
sensing danger of the situation; for 
flirt with death he did. He was in a 
land that bristled with dangér, the 
danger that is born of covetousness 
unbridled by any restraining influ- 
ences, surrounded on all sides by a 
treacherous people to whom his ships, 
his stores, his arms and supplies rep- 
resented the height of human desire. 
To possess themselves of it all, they 
had only to betray him, as Maquinna 
later betrayed the Boston, and as other 
savages betrayed and overcame the 
crew of the Tonquin. These warriors 
were all fierce, revengeful and re- 
sourceful fighters. No very particular 
precautions seem to have been taken. 
Yet Vancouver and his men were 
never molested, never seriously threat- 
ened. They were allowed to search 
these shores and to map them in 
minute detail. 

But Vancouver finished his work 
and sailed away, carrying his new 
geographic facts and information back 
to the old world printers of books, 
maps and geographies. It turned out 
to be a valuable addition to the knowl- 
edge of the world; a brutal destroyer 
of myth and fable, to be sure, but the 
time had arrived for that to happen. 

Since the beginning of time The 
Beyond had appealed to the imagina- 
tion alone. Primitive people looked in- 
to the mists of far horizons and 
dreamed of unknown regions inhab- 
ited by monsters of destruction, or saw 
there Elysian fields that did not exist. 
The Unknown, beyond that far line of 
vision, was the lure either to brave 
deeds or to innate covetousness. 

Marco Polo fired the hearts and 
brains of daring adventurers in every 
land. Columbus set out to find a way 
to the land of spices and precious 
stones, but through the west instead 
of by the east. Henry Hudson lost 
his life in a vain search for a north- 
west passage. 

A New World arose in Columbus’ 
path and blocked the way to the Fast. 
But this only confirmed the view that 
if a continuous waterway existed it 
must lead into the West. Magellan 
sailed around the south of this vast 
continent. Balboa crossed the isthmus 
of Panama and discovered the Pacific. 


At once every energy of the ex- 
ploration-crazed world was turned to- 
ward finding some way through or 
around North America. The myth of 
the Straits of Anian came into being, 
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born in the brain of Cortereal. Juan 
De Fuca’s imagination led him to de- 
clare that he had found it; that it was 
a “broad inlet of the sea’ and that he 
“entered thereinto, staying therein 
more than twentie dayes, and found 
that Land trending still sometime 
North-west and North-east and North, 
and also East and South-eastward, 
and very much broader Sea than was 
at the said entrance, and that he 
passed by divers islands in that say- 
ling.” 

Vancouver’s thoroughness and ex- 
actness led him to make minute rec- 
ords of what he found, and to provide 
geographic names for all of the prom- 
inent features of the region. He used 
a dull and matter-of-fact method of 
providing nomenclature, but his jour- 
nals and his maps became an easy 
guide for both the geographers and 
the explorers who were to follow. As 
a consequence the early settlers with 
the first American occupation of the 
land found well mapped shorelines 
and properly located and named geo- 
graphic features. Many of the names 
bestowed on mountains, inlets, bays 
and headlands were the names of men 
of the day in the British navy. 

One of Vancouver’s practices was 
to bestow upon some marked natural 
object the name of the man who first 
saw and attracted attention to it. It 
was in this fashion the name of Mount 
Baker was fixed on that “lonely senti- 
nel in a solitary land.” Pages: 53 to 
56 of his original journal describe the 
incident. 

The ship Discovery, carrying the 
commander and the principal officers 
of the expedition, had entered the 
Straits of Juan De Fuca, in thick but 
not tempestuous weather. It anchored 
as dusk came on with falling rain and 


lowering clouds at a point about eight — 


miles inside Cape Flattery. The next 
morning, April 20, 1792, dawned clear 
with a breeze blowing in from the 
ocean. Taking advantage of this and 
the flooding tide, Vancouver followed 
the south, or what is now the Wash- 
ington shore of the straits and finally 
came to anchor again near five o’clock 
in the afternoon on the inside of a 
long spit which extended several miles 
into the broad channel along which he 
was sailing, and which formed what 
appeared to be a splendid natural har- 
bor. This place Vancouver named 
New _ Dungeness, after Dungeness, 
England, because of a resemblance to 
that harbor, as his narrative explains. 

While the sky in the west and over- 
head had been clear all day clouds had 
been massed in the Northeast. These 
cleared away as the ship was sounding 
and coming to anchor. In the midst 


of the preparations Vancouver’s third 
lieutenant, Joseph Baker, called the 
commander’s attention to a splendid 
and conspicuous snow-clad mountain 
in the far distance, a peak standing 
up two sheer miles against a now un- 
clouded sky reflecting the rays of a 
sinking western sun. In the clear at- 
mosphere it appeared to sit enthroned 
on the fir-covered hills at its feet. The 
miles of intervening open water made 
it the more conspicuous by adding to 
the illusion of altitude. So far as it 
is known this is the first time this 
splendid spectacle had ever opened 
itself to the eyes of civilized men. 


A 
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Bi was on the 3rd day of Febru- 
ary, 1790, that a little fleet of 
three ships bearing Lieutenant Fran- 
cisco Elisa, who was in command, 
Lieutenant Salvadore Fidalgo, after 
whom one of the great and wonder- 
ful islands of the San Juan group 1s 
named, and Ensign Manual Quim- 
per, sailed from San Blas, the seat of 
the government of New Spain on the 
Pacific coast of America. They win- 
tered at Nootka, and in the following 
March, 1791,’ sailed southeasterly di- 
rectly into the Straits of Juan De 
Fuca, but seemingly they attached but 
little importance to that fact. On 


MOUNT RAINIER 
The explorer must have seen its great mass much as it appears here. 


Though approximately seventy miles 
distant by airline the mountain could 
be seen rising apparently from the 
very water’s edge to its full height 
of more than 11,100 feet. It was in 
this unimaginative way, however, that 
Vancouver chronicled the discovery: 


“About this time a very high, con- 
spicuous craggy mountain, bearing by 
compass N. 50 E. presented itself tow- 
ering above the clouds. It was covered 
with snow:” ... “round by the N. and 
N. W. the high distant land formed as 
already observed like detached islands, 
amongst which the lofty mountain, dis- 
covered by the third lieutenant and in 
compliment called by me MOUNT 
BAKER, rose a very conspicuous ob- 
ject, apparently at a very remote dis- 
tance.” 


It was thus that Mount Baker came 
upon the maps of the world. It might 
have been found and named a year 
earlier had Elisa been as careful and 
accurate an explorer as the great Eng- 
lishman who followed him in this re- 
gion, for Elisa was undoubtedly in 
these same waters a year ahead of 
Vancouver—a year and a month, to be 
exact. 


Elisa’s map is a mountain in the gen- 
eral direction of Mount Baker, from 
the region around Quimper Peninsula, 
which he called Mount Carmel, but 
whether that was some one of the 


‘rather prominent heights of the moun- 


tainous islands of the region, or the 
“lonely sentirel of a solitary land,” 
there is no way to determine. FElisa’s 
map is crude and inaccurate. Elisa 
Island, as it is now called, at the en- 
trance to Bellingham Bay, from which 
the “great white mountain” is seen in 
all its awe-inspiring beauty, is named 
for Elisa. On the other hand Ensign 
Quimper’s map of Quimper Penin- 
sula, is a marvel of accuracy. 

Lack of imagination did not dis- 
tinguish all the early _ explorers. 
Meares, for instance, who sailed into 
the Straits of Juan De Fuca or “John 
De Fuca,” as he recorded it, before 
Vancouver, recognized and named this 
inlet, but failed to give his information 
to the world in a convincing fashion. 
He was the first of the English to see 
Mount Olympus. Perez saw it from 
the sea in 1774 and called it Santa 
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The Casual Murder of Mrs. Jardy-Wolf 


to be so much alone,” said 

Grandma in the quick emphatic 
way she had, as if she were continu- 
ing a familiar conversation, “It’s a 
shame — it wasn’t so bad when she 
was a little thing. A child should have 
playmates—why I remember when I 
was a little girl how there were doz- 
ens of us — dozens—” Grandia 
snapped her false teeth together with 
the lovely sound that fascinated Gene- 
vieve. Grandma waved a long, thin 
hand with the puffy blue veins and the 


Be a shame the dear child has 


rough finger-tips that always scratched: 


a little when she stroked Genevieve’s 
cheek. “Dozens—’” she said. Gene- 
vieve looked up. She hoped Grandma 
was going to tell about when she was 
a little girl. She saw Grandma shrink 
to just her size, but Grandma still, and 
around her swarmed countless chil- 
dren in methodical swarms, twelve to 
a swarm. Poor Grandma! 

“There were twelve in your own 
family, Mother,’ said Auntie in the 
quick emphatic way she had, as if 
she would defend Genevieve. 

“Well, a dozen said I,” retorted 
Grandma—“And then, too, there were 
the Johnsons nearby with ten—and’— 
Ten boys and girls leapt into being 
right behind Grandma’s chair, five of 
each! 

“But there is nobody nearby with 
any,” sighed Mama, “and Genevieve 
is only one.” 

“T like being one, Mama—TI like be- 
ing one,” said Genevieve, because 
Mama had made that queer sighing 
sound. 

“Dear little creetur,’’ Grandma said. 


Silence fell on these three genera- 
tions seated by the rock garden under 
the butternut tree on the front lawn. 
The women were as like, folks said, 
with their quick grey eyes and em- 
phatic noses and chins, as if they had 
been cut out with a cookie cutter. And 
Genevieve, seated crosslegged on a 
round straw mat by the big stone slab 
that was the doorstep—Genevieve, in 
her small, irregular way, was _ like 
them—as if a little pat of dough had 
been left over and, molded up quickly, 
had been popped in the oven with the 
rest. 

On a three-legged table at Grand- 
ma’s elbow stood the rose glass pitcher 
and the rose tumblers with the little 
white girls walking around them wav- 
ing garlands. “PARTY!” they pro- 
claimed to the trees and the patient 
century plant in the tub by the door. 

“T like lemonade—it was lem- 
onade, Mama dear,” said Genevieve. 


By 
RACHEL THAYER DUNLOP 


“Did you like it, Grandma—did you 
like it, Auntie—did you like it, Ma- 
ma?’’—So might a wee chick have 
spoken to three kind hens who so!aced 
themselves with scratching for it— 
C= was a cake on the table too, 
—the trim remains of a very yel- 
low cake with white frosting, and 
pink candles were lying on the plate 
beside it, and little nuts were cuddling 
in the frosting. “Birthday—Ten Years 
Old,” they whispered undeniably. And 


i TALLA OF THE UKIS 
Cy buckeye fruit is not so smooth 

and brown 
As Talla’s cheek 
Nor blackbird half so sleek 
As her black hair when it is plaited 
down. 


And berries over-ripe are not so dark’ 

As Talla’s eyes 

The color there that lies 

Seems brewed from deepest dye of 
ebon. bark. 


And Talla’s teeth—were ever teeth so 
white ? 
They put to scorn 
The new and milky corn 
And flash like satin petals in the light. 
| 
But Talla’s heart; her heart is not for 


me. 

With lover’s guile 

She sheds her warming smile 

On Tonto, all the while she talks to 
me! 


—Regina Kaufman. 


on Genevieve’s lap was a small doll 
dressed in green plaid silk with draw- 
ers and petticoat of lace. The lace 
was just like that which nestled un- 
blushingly under Auntie’s chin that 
minute on the collar of her green pla’ 
waist. What was more, a row of 
neatly folded things was there on the 
step by Genevieve—a white apron, 
round and feather-stitched with blue 
silk; a red hair-ribbon; three hand- 


kerchiefs with “G” in the corner’ 


and a book with a shiny cover. A’. 
all could say nothing but “Happ~ 
Birthday !” 

The rose glass pitcher was almost 
empty and papa had left the party to 
go back to the barn. There was 
plenty of cake on the plate but Gene- 
vieve had had one big three-cornered 


slice and one slim piece, just-a-sliver. 


It was a drowsy afternoon. “Tring, 
tring, tring, TRING”! The front 


door was open and you could hear the 
dining-room clock under the butternut 
tree! Grandma moved a palm-leaf fan 
back and forth briskly and every now 
and then made a flourish over the cake 
to gcare the flies away. ‘“€'ll take it 
in’; said Mama and disappeared into 
the house. Genevieve untwisted her 
long legs and stretched them uncom- 
fortably in front of her. She fidgeted. 
She pulled up the doll’s dress and 
smoothed down the lace drawers and 
petticoat. She arranged the green 
plaid skirt and held the doll to her 
hard flat little bosom. And then she 
got up, all in her white Sunday dress, 
pink sash, and white ribbed cotton 
stockings, tripped along the lawn to the 
corner of the house—and ran! Down 
past the barn she ran, and through the 
meadow—along the path by the edge 
of the brook the long white skinny 
legs carried her. And the stiff little 
ruffles over her shoulders were ab- 
surd wings to bear her on her way. 

“Why, where’s Genevieve?”, said 
Mama, coming back. 

“She’s up and away”, said Auntie— 
“My, what a warm afternoon. — Sit 
down Clara—I’ll take in the rest of 
the things” 

“It just goes to show I’m right”. 
Grandma pointed the tip of the fan at 
Mama’s nose. ‘She flew away—too 
much old fo:!ks—poor littie creetur.” 

“Well, I don't know what I can do, 
Mother.” 

“Let them send you a younger girl— 
mebbe not her age—but young enough 
to be a playmate, like I suggested. You 
can do that.” Grandma need not have 
been so emphatic. Mama had already 
decided after the last discussion that 
she would do as Grandma said. But 
she still seemed to hesitate. “It might 
not be a bad scheme—but she wouldn’t 
be much help to me. You and Susan 
have each other down at your place. 
Then I never did think Genevieve was 
unhappy—she plays so well by herself 
—still, perhaps she is too much 
alone—”’ 


“That's just it—either with old 
fo'ks or too much alone—” | 

“Well, I will, then,” said Mama, 
“T’ll write tonight and tell them to send 
a gir] about twelve or thirteen. They 
probably can. The one they had prom- 
ised was eighteen.” 

“Much too old,” said Grandma, 
“And a girl of thirteen can be no end 
of help—wash the milkpans—sweep— 
do the dishes—feed the hens—’”’ 

“I've decided to have Home 
serid a girl of thirteen, instead, Su- 
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“Well, I never though she was pin- 
ing, Mother.” 

“‘Sakes—look there—they’re playing 
leap-frog,”’ said Grandma. 

Hulda proved a vigorous companion 
and she romped and climbed through 
the afternoons as if she hadn’t scrubbed 
and washed and polished all the morn- 
ing. Action and plenty of it was her 
rule. And Genevieve kept up with 
her! The long, thin legs and the stubby 
ones kept pace with one another in all 
kinds of games imported from the 
Home and adapted to the use of two, 
in climbing in the barn and running 
like squirrels along the old stone-walls. 


ae afternoon a little hotter than 
usual when the cicadas lamented 
“hot weather” ceaselessly from the 
trees, Genevieve sank down in the 
shade under a tree. Hulda was already 
on the first branches, hanging by her 
knees, white-blonde hair trailing. 
Genevieve had made a man of puff- 
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A few of Oregon's poets at the dedication of the “‘Poets’ Corner.”” From left to right they are, Grace 


E. Hall, Mabel Holmes Parsons, Ruby Page Ferguson, Mary Carolyn Davies, Ann Shannon Monroe 
and Anthony Euwer. Portraits of Hazel Hall, Joaquin Miller and Edwin Markham look down on 


the group. 
san,’ Mama told Auntie who now 
came to the doorway. 

“The best plan,” agreed Auntie, 
“Where did Genevieve go, I wonder— 
and she didn’t change her dress—”’ 

There was an old stump down by 
the brook and around it the air was 
full of gaiety. A thin figure in white 
with long legs and ridiculous shoulder 
ruffles tittupped around the stump and 
her grey eyes shone. She was very 
busy. Something of expectancy was 
in the wind. She was arranging leaves, 
sticks, acorn cups, on the stump with 
great solemnity. Sometimes she 
moved sedately with a prim poise of 
the head amazingly like Auntie, or 
Mamma, or Grandma — this little 
cookie. But the next moment she 
would be dancing away from the 
stump to survey. her work, the legs 
would caper, the long brown hair toss, 
the arms wave in a kind of awkward 
ecstasy that had in it still a something 
of queer grace. 

“It’s pretty—it’s pretty—oh come 
down from Halifax, Mrs. Jardy-Wolf, 
to my party !—How do you do?—This 
is my birthday and I’m a hundred and 


five years old today, Mrs. Jardy-Wolf. 


Where is the baby and Ella ?—Oh dear, 
dear—the chicken-pox?—I will give 
you two pieces of cake to take home, 
a big piece for Ella—and just-a-sliver 
for the baby.—Will you have some 
lemonade in a pink glass?—Oh Mrs. 
Jardy-Wolf, your purple dress is 
LOVELY—have you lace drawers 
and a lace petticoat? I haven’t—but 
I have a new apron and a hair-ribbon. 
Oh Mrs. Jardy-Wolf—you are so 
funny—don’t you like cake ?—not cake 


with NUTS in?” The most affected 
and unnatural of laughs rippled over 
the table from hostess to guest, and 
then a silence of long acauaintance 
and deep understanding enfolded this 
festive pair. The breeze stirred the 
leaves in the bushes, and fluttered the 
little wing-ruffles, and, it may be 
rustled the purple silks of Mrs. Jardy- 
Wolf and bore messages down from 
Halifax. For—“Oh don’t go, Mrs. 
Jardy-Wolf, not yet.—I love you, Mrs. 
Jardy-Wolf—I love the baby and Ella 
—but I love you most of all. I haven’t 
told you The Secret yet—I wanted 
some crayons, Mrs. Jardy-Wolf, just 
some little ones, yellow and green and 


purple and blue,—but I didn’t get any - 


—but no one knows but you, Mrs. 
Jardy-Wolf—that’s a secret !—Come 
back soon from Halifax—goodby— 
goodby—.” 

The Superintendent of the County 
Home assured Mama that Hulda was 
the very girl she was looking for. Hul- 
da was of Swedish extraction and 
“strong as an ox.” She looked four- 
teen but was guaranteed to be twelve. 
Hulda arrived just a week after Gene- 
vieve’s birthday. She was given the 
little room next to the attic where the 
dried beans were kept, over the “L”, 
and in a day’s time was robustly at 
home. If watched, Hulda would work 


well. “And she does seem to be quite ~ 


a playmate,” Mamma told Auntie and 
Grandma, eager to get news of the 
venture. I see them making mudpies 
together as happy as can be and Gene- 
vieve says she likes Hulda.” 

“So you think Genevieve is hap- 
pier?” 


balls and now she stood him up sturdi- 
ly on his sticks in the dirt— 

“Oh Hulda,” she said, a little tim- 
idly — “Oh Hulda — let’s pertend—a 
dragon has got you up the tree and 
this is a prince—” 

“Oh no—silly—c’mon up’”— 

“But just let’s have a little pertend 
—a very little one—” 

Hulda looked down with stolid blue 
eyes. She shook her head—and 
jumped. Prince Puffball vanished un- 
der her heel in a wee cloud. “Race 
you’ —and Hulda was off. Genevieve 
followed sturdily behind. 

It was still lingering twilight that 
night when Genevieve, in the black 
walnut bed, whispered “Mrs. Jardy- 
Wolf” to the dusk. It was a witching 
hour in which to emerge from Hali- 
fax! The katydids were filling the 
world with homesickness where no ab- 
sence from home was, and when katy- 
dids are rasping it is nice to have a 
friend in Halifax. 

“Sit down on the bed, Mrs. Jardy- 
Wolf—on my feet—there—I have a 
secret—we play—Hulda and me, but 
she doesn’t know how to pertend—but 
I didn’t tell—no one knows but you— 
Mrs. Jardy, dear—and I haven’t seen 
you for so long—” 

“Katy-did—she-did-ent”—and the 
night closed in. | 

“Hulda—go find Genevieve and tell 
her to come and slick up for dinner.” 

“Yes’m’—and away went Hulda— 
“Gen-VEEVE—GEN-vieve”—out to 
the barn—and through the dairy, cool- 
ish and cheesy,—down to the old 
sledge dreaming away of snowstorms 
under an overgrowth of grass and 
weeds—gallop to the front yard—No 
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Oregon-— the State Which Honors Its Prophets 


UT in the Northwest, there has 
been an awakening of interest 
in the poets and authors of that 

fertile land, that leads these creative 
folk to disbelieve in the Scriptural 
allusion to a prophet’s being without 
honor in his own country. The re- 
cent placing of her official stamp of 
approval on her native writers and 
their profession, has drawn the atten- 
tion of the lovers of good literature 
to the state of Oregon. Not only has 
the governor proclaimed that a week 
be set aside in honor of its writers, 
but the first Poets’ Corner ever. dedi- 
cated to living poets has been pro- 
vided in the heart of the largest city 
in the state; a Writers’ League (with 
ever increasing membership) has been 
formed for the encouragement of new 
writers and the fellowship of all who 
are interested in the creation of a bet- 
ter literature; and Edwin Markham, 
one of America’s greatest poets and 
son ‘of Oregon, has been appointed 
poet laureate for the state of his birth. 


From time to time, the American 
people are introduced to nationally 
featured ‘“‘Weeks”; in fact, so varied 
are the objects and ideas to which 
certain periods are devoted, that it is 
impossible to feel an active interest in 
them all. It is safe to say that in 
time the ones least worth while will 
be weeded out, and only objects and 
causes of importance will be featured 
in this way. One feels sure that to 
this latter class belongs Oregon Au- 
thors’ Week. | 


Oregon’s climate, scenery, fruits, 
hospitality and romantic history have 
enviable reputations, but it is only 
within the past few years that even 
her own people realized that she was 
producing worth-while literature. It 
was in 1920 that John T. Hotchkiss, 
prominent business man of Portland 
(who is also an enthusiastic collector 
and lover of books and patron of the 
arts) determined that he would do all 
in his power to help Oregon to be 
noted for its literary output, as well as 
its output of canned salmon, lumber, 
wheat, wool and livestock. Realizing 
as he did, that on account of the lack 
of recognition which his state gave its 
gifted sons and daughters, they were 
compelled to go to New York or other 
eastern cities—perhaps to Paris—to 
obtain acceptance of their work, and 
to feel the fellowship of kindred spir- 
its, Mr. Hotchkiss was made more 
keenly alive to the situation by re- 
ceiving a letter from a nationally 
known writer. | 


By 
MARGUERITE NORRIS DAVIS 


In this letter she said: 

“Although I have sold well in every 
other state of the union, and have 
had my work translated into foreign 
languages, I have not been received by 
my own people; I have had first to 
receive recognition in other states. 

“IT would rather sell one copy of 
my work in Oregon—my own state— 
than a thousand in any other state.”’ 


- one of the foremost book- 
sellers in the United States un- 
doubtedly had a great deal to with the 
success with which Mr. Hotchkiss 
carried forward his plans, for in No- 
vember, 1920, he inaugurated an an- 
nual Oregon Authors’ Week, with the 
general idea of making the writers 


cy 


BREEZY 


SAW a little breeze go by 
And the nasturtiums nodded; 
A hollyhock, trim, slim and high, 
Leaned forward and applauded; 
And then a group of roses near, 
Foolishly—moments after— 
Passed on the joke I could not hear, 
And rocked with silent laughter ! 


| —Grace.E. Hall. 


known to one another and to the 
public. 

In December, 1921, after a banquet 
given Oregon writers, the Oregon 
Writers’ League was formed, the pur- 
poses of which were defined in its 
constitution : 


To bring Oregon writers together to 
discuss literature, the drama, illustra- 
tion and allied arts; to promote an un- 
derstanding of the correlation of all the 
arts and to further the recognition of 
Oregon as an ideal field for their high- 
est development; to spread a general 
knowledge throughout the Northwest 
of the works of Oregon writers, par- 
ticularly such works as merit the deep- 
est appreciation; and to encourage the 
production, in Oregon, of works of the 
very highest order, building on the 
foundation already laid by notable Ore- 
gon authors, 


That Oregon has become deeply in- 
terested in good literature and its au- 
thors, and appreciates the ideals of the 
Oregon Writers’ League, was shown 
by the large attendance at the formal 
dedication of the Poets’ Corner, late 
in the spring of 1923.. It is worth 
noting that a great mercantile house, 


in a commercial city, should have set © 


aside a space within its walls for the 
use of poets and authors. 


The J. K. Gill Co., wholesale and 
retail booksellers and stationers, actu- 
ated by a desire to promote the culti- 
vation of the arts and letters, and to 
provide an abiding place for the 
muses, made possible the realization 
of Mr. Hotchkiss’ dream— a place 
where any person interested in the 


poets, and especially in the works of, 


Oregon and Northwest writers, may 
find a spot where 


“A Poet's Corner offers friendly 
chair | 
With always, always waiting in 
| this nook, 
The understanding Some One— 
in a book.” 


The beautiful dedicatory ceremonies 
included addresses by men and-women 
prominent in the civic and literary 
life of Oregon. Readings from sev- 
eral of Oregon’s timeless poets, liv- 
ing though they themselves are no 
more, were given and followed by 
original poems, written for the event, 
contributed by Hazel Hall, Anthony 
Euwer, Frances Gill, Grace E. Hall, 
Mary Carolyn Davies and Mable 
Holmes Parsons (who altogether have 
totaled thirty-four books of poetry) 
and other Oregon poets. 


Perhaps the most striking feature 
of the program was the reading of 
the official proclamation by Governor 
Pierce. One confirmed the week of 
November 20th and December 4th in- 
clusive as Oregon Authors’ Week, 
thus making this state the first in the 
United States to so honor her writers. 


The other message confirmed Ed- 
win Markham’s poet laureateship of 
the State of Oregon, to which honor 
he was elected in 1921 by the Oregon 
Writers’ League. It is of interest to 
note that in this also is Oregon pio- 
neering, for she is the third state in the 
union to elect to laureateship a native 
poet. 


This making of a home for Oregon 
writers is significant. Reading of how 
Raleigh and his friends gathered to- 
geiher at Mermaid tavern, and of how 
Shakespeare and Beaumont and Sel- 
den and Fletcher are supposed to have 
sat at the convivial board, or sat be- 


fore the open fire, where song made 


“all the Mermaid ring,”’ we may imag- 
ine the brilliant conversation that 
marked those gatherings. The Lon- 
don coffee-house clubs of the eigh- 


teenth century were famous as the | 
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HE sun was just touching the 
stark grimness of Hat Peak 
with rose when a man rode out 


of a deep gulch and glanced about him 


inquiringly. His tanned face cleared as 
he caught a glimpse of the peak. 

“T "lowed I’d strike the trail about 
here,’ he remarked aloud. “I ain’t 
seen that old stone guide board for 
a dog’s age, not since I was a kid 
rider and worked for Pa Simpson for 
forty dollars a month and found. 
Them was pretty good days after all,” 
he went on, as he guided his hand- 
some brown horse past an outjutting 


boulder, “‘and I s’pose if it hadn’t been 


for Goosestep Tom Lowrie and his 
bad whiskey I’d worked and saved 
and settled down into a respectable 
citizen. Mebbe I’d be married now 
and half a dozen little tads would be 
callin’ me Daddy. But Goosestep Tom 
had to come along fomentin’ trouble 
and tellin’ me Pa Simpson was git- 
tin’ rich off of me and the other good- 
for-nothin’ young galoots he _ hired 
and I was fool enough to believe him 
and run off with five hundred dol- 
lars Pa trusted me with. I always 
feit mean about that five hundred 
dollars, but Pa Simpson has gone 
where I can’t pay it back if I wanted 
to, and here I’m hittin’ the trail to 
keep ahead of old Syd Ross. I’ve al- 
ways passed up Old Syd’s territory 
before, but that twenty thousand dol- 
lar payroll for the Morris Lumber 
Company was too much of a tempta- 
tion. I couldn’t let that slip through 
my fingers. One of the easiest jobs 
I ever pulled off, too. All I did was 
just order that dude guard to hand 
me over the money, and he did it. I 
s’pose he’ll tell old Syd there was a 
regiment of highwaymen instead of 
one rider.” 

Dan McCabe chuckled at the re- 
membrance of his experience with 
the terrified guard. 

“Old Syd brags that he never fails 
to git his man,” he added, “but he 
never trailed Dan McCabe before. I 
know the country around here as well 
as old Syd does and I'll just lay by 
somewhere until I think it’s safe to 
make a dash for the border.” 

For several hours McCabe zig- 
zagged in and out among the network 
of gulches and ravines, doubling on 
his trail and doing everything in his 
power to bewilder and confuse the re- 
lentless gray-faced man whose grim 
persistence in pursuing criminals and 
bringing them to justice had rendered 
the citizens of Simon County so se- 
cure and prosperous. About noon he 


Beneath Hat Peak 


By LILLIAN E. ANDREWS 


turned abruptly from the trail and 


guided his horse along a_ shelving 
ridge that ended in a little pocket 
filled with a tangle of choke cherry 
and wild plum bushes. Thrusting 
aside this natural screen, the rider 
plunged into a dark opening, the en- 
trance to a winding passage leading 
to one of the many little valleys tucked 
away amidst the jumble of peaks. The 
darkness and gloom of the rocky tun- 


g THOSE SHIPS THAT COME 
A-SAILING 


© Bi know the heart-beat of the 


sea, those ships 
_ That come a-sailing down the windy 


ways; 

|» They know the flight of gulls from 
land-locked bays— 

They know the press of ocean streams, 
with lips 

Warm from some drowsy gulf, where 
white sand slips 

Across lean bars. They know the 
strain of stays 

By storm-swept capes—the stroke of 
white moon-rays ; 

And in dark nights, the sting of stiff 
gale-whips. 


They know, those ships that come a- 
sailing down 

The windy ways—they know the touch 
of tides 

Deep dark, and measureless against 
their sides, 

And through an inland sea, the breath 
soft blown 

Of flowers growing on an island hill— 

They know the peace of harbors, calm 
and still. 


—Henry Fitzgerald Ruthrauff. 


Ce 


nel alarmed the horse and he snorted 
nervously. 

“Steady, boy, steady,” cautioned 
McCabe, “I know it’s kind of dubious 
looking in here but there ain’t nothin’ 
to be afraid of. The bears ain’t den- 
nin’ in yet and there’s nothin’ worth 
snortin’ about.” 


A FEW moments later he emerged 
into a deep ravine, walled in by 
steep cliffs, and strewn with huge 
boulders. A few stunted jack pines 
rustled mournfully in the hot breeze 
and a buzzard rose on heavy wings 
and flapped slowly away. McCabe 
drew rein and sniffed the air curiously. 

“Faugh! Carrion!” he exclaimed. 
“Some critter has tumbled over the 
cliffs, I s’pose. That’s what the buz- 
zard was feedin’ on.” 

Slipping from his saddle, he made 
his way on foot toward the head of 
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the ravine. He had gone but a few 
steps when he stopped, with a smoth- 
ered ejaculation of surprise and 
alarm. Sprawled on the ground was 
the body of a man, clad in a patched 
shirt and faded denim overalls. The 
buzzard had done his work well and 
it was impossible to tell whether the 
man was young or old. McCabe 
shook his head doubtfully, as he 
turned the body over and searched for 
bullet holes. | 

“He must have been tryin’ to climb 
the cliff when he fell backward and 
killed himself,’ said McCabe. “He 
didn’t know nothin’ about the tunnel 
or he would have gone out that way. 
I dunno what to make of his being 
away in here. He wasn’t huntin’ for 
he ain’t got no gun and he couldn’t 
have been prospectin’ without a mite 
of grub with him. It don’t seem 
natural for a man to be strollin’ 
around in such an out of the way hole 
as this just for the fun of it. It’s 
enough to give anybody the creeps to 
see him layin’ there like that. I guess 
I’d better mosey along and let the 
buzzard finish his job.” 

As McCabe returned to his horse 
he saw the buzzard flap slowly back 
to its feeding place. Still trying 
vainly to account for the man’s pres- 
ence in the ravine, McCabe rode 
slowly forward coming out a few mo- 
ments later into a narrow meadow 
bordered on three sides by the silent 
peaks while on the fourth a mountain 
stream still swollen with late spring 
rains foamed on its way. A gleam of 
white brought him to a sudden halt. 

“Whoa,” he commanded sharply. 
“What’s this?” 

Before him was all that was left of 
a battered wagon, its light colored top 
torn to tatters. A little distance away 
two bony, spavined old horses were 
feeding peacefully on the edge of the 
narrow meadow. A kettle was sus- 
pended over the blackened ashes of a 
camp fire but there was no sign of a 


‘human being anywhere and McCabe 


was suddenly ashamed of his own 
nervousness. 

“Guess I ain’t afraid of a battered 
old wagon and a couple of bony nags,” 
he remarked. “I s’pose this was the 
last camp that man back in the ravine 
made. He must have forded the 
stream to git down here; there ain’t 
no other way he could have done it.” 

Riding boldly forward, McCabe was 
within a few feet of the wagon when 
his horse snorted and reared. “If it 
ain’t a kid,” ejaculated McCabe, star- 
ing at the small figure in soiled blue 
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rompers that had appeared before 
him, “and one not more’n five years 
old at that!” 

His first impulse was to ride away 
as fast as possible, but a second glance 
at the child’s tear-stained face stopped 
him. 

“Hey, Bub, what you doin’ here 
alone?” he demanded. “Where's your 
folks, anyway?” 

The child thrust a thumb into its 
mouth and stared at McCabe in wild- 
eyed silence. 

“Can’t you speak?” inquired Mc- 
Cabe more gently. ‘“Where’s your 
father and mother, I say?” 

At the mention of the word “moth- 
er’ a gleam of intelligence leaped into 
the child’s eyes. ‘‘Muvver’s in the 
wagon,” he explained. “She’s asleep.” 

McCabe groaned. “A woman, too,” 
he exclaimed. “I’ve run into a pretty 
mess.” 

“Muvver’s asleep,” repeated the 
child. ‘She don’t wake up at all.” 

A chill ran down McCabe’s spine. 
Riding closer to the wagon, he lifted 


the ragged flap of the curtain and 
looked in. Lying on the bottom of the 
wagon was a young woman, her fea- 
tures waxed in the pallor of a sleep 
that would know no awakening on 
earth. Cradled in her arms was a 


bundle wrapped in an old dress skirt. 


As McCabe peered into the wagon a 
thin feeble wail issued from the 
bundle. 

“Great snakes,” he ejaculated. “It’s 
a baby and it’s alive!” 

If he had stepped on a poisonous 
reptile, he could not have been more 
alarmed. “‘What in the world be I 
goin’ to do?” he queried frantically. 
‘““A dead man and a dead woman and 
two live kids! Why under the sun 
didn’t they knock the youngsters in 
the head if they was goin’ to shuffle 
off this mortal coil so sudden? What 
did they leave ‘em for somebody else 
to look after?” 

He dropped the wagon flap and 
stared about him dazedly. “How in 
the dickens did you git here, any- 
how?” he asked the child. 
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The sharpness of his tone fright- 
ened the child. Taking his thumb out 
of his mouth, he threw hi elf 30 
downward upon the ground. 
Muvver, want Daddy,” he ot Oe 

“Here, here, stop that,” protested 
McCabe in dismay, dismounting and 
bending over the child. “Land o’ lib- 
erty, what bawlin!’ I didn’t mean to 
scare ye, little feller,” he apologized 
soothingly, as he gathered the child 
into his arms. 

““Ain’t ‘little feller,’”’ announced the 
weeping child, “name’s Billy.” 

“Well, Billy, then,” said McCabe. 
“Billy's a good name, a first rate 
name. What’s the rest of it, your last 
name, | mean?” 

“Ain’t no rest of it,” insisted Billy, 
forgetting his terror as he burrowed 
his tangled curly head deeper into 
McCabe’s khaki shirt front,” it’s just 
Billy.” 

“Great snakes,” exclaimed McCabe 
again. “I might have known he 
couldn't tell. How’d you git here, 


HENCE come these care-free, 
winged emigrants, 
Gray, feathered creatures blackening 
the skies, 
Escaping winter’s deadly icy blasts 
With joyful greetings in their clamor- 
ous cries? 


Drawn hither by some great resistless 
power, 

To find a home where waits a shim- 
mering lake, 

In countless numbers eagerly they 
come; 


We saw from out our windows every 


ay, 
An old man, burdened with the weight 
of years, 


In silver stars the placid waters break. 


ar 
> 


SUMMERLAND 


Who came to feed the wild things 
where they played, 

That round him thronged forgetting 
nature’s fears. 


Each morning brought him when the 
Master hand 

A mirrored picture etched against the 
sky: 

Dark eucalypti towered, and beyond 

The enchanted city raised its domes 


n high. 


He came at evening, when the sunset 

glow 

Had painted sky and lake in colors 
bold ; 


And far- ‘spread clouds, from deepest 
flaming rose 

Some wondrous alchemy had turned 
to gold. 


One morn his visits ceased. For days 
we watched 

At dawn and eventide. On lake and 
shore 

The wild fowls, mourning, hushed 
their strident notes 


As if they knew that he would come 
no more. 


To him the winter time of life had 
brought 


Its chilling blasts. Then, at the call 
one night 


Of beyond, like migrant 
ir 

On joyous wings his spirit took its 
flight. 


—Holland | Ruboitom. 
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Billy?” he persisted gently. “Who 
brought you?” 

“T rided,” said Billy importantly,” 
with old Whitey and Jerry.” 

' “McCabe coughed. “Of course,” he 
agreed. “But don’t you remember 
where you came from?” 

“From home,” Billy informed him 
lucidly. Then, as if taking pity on his 
new friend’s colossal ignorance, he 
proceeded to explain matters to the 
best of his ability. “We rode, oh, 
ever so long,” he told McCabe, “and 
the big storm come and the road was 
all gone.” 

“Humph,” grunted McCabe. “I 
s’pose your dad got lost in the storm 
we had Wednesday. What next, 
Billy?” 

“The wagon tipped over,” said 
Billy, his small person beginning to 
tremble as he tried to describe the past 
danger, “and we was all in the water, 
_ Whitey and Jerry and all of us. When 
we got out, we was awful cold and 
Muvver held me in her arms and it 
was all dark.” 

“The whole outfit must have been 
washed down stream,” McCabe de- 
cided. “I don’t wonder the wagon was 
smashed. What did you do after it 
was light again, Billy?” 

“Daddy made a fire and we got all 
nice and warm,” answered Billy. “He 
was awful glad we wasn’t all drowned. 
And then by and by Muvver was sick 
and Daddy went away and didn’t 
come back.” 

McCabe's throat was dry. “I s’pose 
the stream was so high after the storm 
he couldn’t swim it, and he thought 
mebbe he could git out the other way 
and bring help. Go on, Billy.” 

“There ain’t any more,” said Billy, 
“only baby sister come and Muvver 
cried ‘cause Daddy didn’t come back 
and by and by Muvver went to sleep 
and didn’t wake up. And I ain’t had 
no breakfast or dinner or supper for 
ever so long, and I’m awful hungry.” 


sprang to his feet. “Glad 
you mentioned it,” he comment- 
ed. “I got some grub right here. Set 
down and I'll see what I can find.” 

As Billy promptly obeyed, McCabe 
groped in his worn saddle bags and 
drew out a chunk of bread. Billy ac- 
cepted the bread joyfully. 

“You goin’ to give baby sister 
some?” he queried interestedly. 

McCabe had forgotten the baby for 


the moment. “Jumpin’ bull frogs,” he 
ejaculated,” I s’pose I ought to do 
something with that baby sure enough, 
either feed it, or kill it. “Tain’t decent 
to let it starve to death. Milk is the 
standard grub for all young critters, 
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but where am I goin’ to git cow’s 
milk or any other kind of milk here?” 


A hasty search of the few belong- 
ings left in the wagon convinced him 
that there was nothing among them 
suitable for an infant to eat. His 
tanned face lighted up suddenly, as 
he had a quick flash of recollection. 


“IT dunno but I’ve got a can of con- 
densed milk left,’ he remarked. 
“That'll be better than nothin.’ ”’ 


Turning his saddle bags inside out, 
he finally succeeded in finding the 
small can of condensed milk. “I didn’t 
calculate on building a fire,” he said 
hesitatingly, glancing uneasily at the 
circling peaks,’ but if my memory 
serves me right babies has to have 


. their milk warmed, so here goes,” he 


added grimly, as he proceeded to 
gather some sticks and build a fire. 
“Mebbe if old Syd does see a wisp 
of smoke he won’t connect it with 
the pay roll robbery because he'll 
think no thief in his sober senses 
would kindle a fire.” 

Pouring some of the condensed 
milk into a tin cup, he held it = 
the flames testing it with a hoary fore- 


finger, his face puckered with anxiety. 


“TI don’t want to git it hot enough 
to scald the little pest,” he thought 


_worriedly. 


Going to the wagon, he gingerly 
brought out the bundle and unwrapped 
it. His first glimpse of the tiny face 
of the baby threw him into a panic. 

“Sufferin’ tomcats,” he groaned. “I 
never can git anything into that mouth 
with a pint cup. Why, it ain’t big- 
gern a Spanish peanut! What be I 
goin’ to do?” 

Billy ran to the wagon and brought 


out a battered tin spoon. “Baby sis- . 


ter can have my spoon,” he said gen- 
erously. | 
“A spoon is better than a cup,” 
agreed McCabe, as he filled the spoon 
and held it to the baby’s lips. “Open 
your mouth, you little nuisance!” 
And the baby wailed, a pitiful feeble 


protesting wail that stirred strange 


chords in McCabe’s rought nature. 
Taking advantage of the opportunity 
presented by the infant’s open mouth, 
McCabe thrust the tip of the spoon 
between its lips and allowed a few 
drops of the warm milk to trickle 
down its throat. The gasping and 
spluttering that followed terrified him. 

“It’s chokin’ to death,” he asserted 
wildly. “I’ve strangled it.” 

But presently the spluttering ceased 
and the baby again began to breathe 
normally. The next moment it stopped 
crying and licked its lips inquiringly. 
Once more it puckered up its face and 


wailed, but this time even McCabe. 
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recognized a difference in the wail. It 
was no longer a pitiful despairing out- 
cry, but there was a decided note of 
eagerness in it. 

“Tf it ain’t a beggin’ for more,” said 
McCabe delightedly, as he filled the 
spoon again. “I dunno but it'll live 
after all.” 

When at last the baby’s eyelids 
drooped and it fell asleep, McCabe 
wrapped it in his own coat and laid 
it on the grass. A long time he sat 
there by the wagon, while Billy 
romped and played about him con- 
tentedly. Once or twice he started 
nervously, fancying he heard the 
sound of hoofs, and once he went to 
his saddle bags and taking out a can- 
vas covered bundle opened it and 
counted the crisp packages of bills 
within. 

“Tt’s all there,” he said, as his 
breath came fast and his eyes glittered 
covetously, “the whole twenty thou- 
sand.” 

Once more he sat down, leaning 
against the wagon wheel. A _ small 
hand tugged at his sleeve. “It’s sup- 
per time,” announced Billy. 

McCabe looked at him humorously. 
“Seems to me you pay pretty strict 
attention to your meals,” he said 
gravely. 

The baby was still asleep and Mc- 
Cabe did not disturb her. As dusk fell, 
he grew more and more restless and 
uneasy. “I was a fool to think I could 
hide here,” he reproached himself. “If 
one of them pesky army air men 
should happen to come buzzin’ over 
this way, he’d be sure to spot that 
white-topped wagon. I ought to make 
a dash for the border tonight, the 
quicker the better. I shan’t feel safe 
this side of the line anywhere.” 

His eyes roamed over the narrow 
meadow and returned to the bundle 
on the grass and to Billy, sitting be- 
tween the shafts of the old wagon and 


peacefully munching another chunk of 


bread. 

“They ain’t my kids,” said McCabe 
stubbornly. “It ain’t my fault - they 
was left like this.” 

Billy finished eating and came trot- 
ting over to McCabe. “You going to 
hear my prayer and put me to bed?” 
he inquired. _ 

McCabe looked at him queerly. 
“Well, I ain’t much in the habit of 
listenin’ to prayers,” he observed 
dryly, “but mebbe I can stand hearin’ 
one if it ain’t too long.” 

Billy was a little puzzled by Mc 
Cabe’s manner, but he knelt down and 
folded his: hands. “Now I lay me 


- down to sleep,” he began and went on 


to the end of the childish petition. 
(Continued on page 142) 
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The California Syndicalist Act— Strong or Wobbly? 


HE ESSENCE of criminal syn- 
dicalism as defined by the Cali- 
fornia Syndicalist Act of 1919, 
is the use of force or violence against 
either person or property to bring 
about a change in either industrial or 
political organization or control. The 
law sets up three new crimes: the 
doing of any act in furtherance of 
criminal syndicalism as thus defined; 
the advocacy of it; or membership in 
an organization advocating it. Advo- 
cacy may be by spoken words, written 
words, or personal conduct. 

To illustrate its scope and purpose, 
let us suppose that you, gentle reader, 
should advocate the abolition of the 
present political and social system, that 
you should recommend in its stead a 
system in which the means and proc- 
esses of production are in the control 
of local organizations of workers; that 
you should repudiate all political meth- 
ods of bringing about these changes, 
that you should commit yourself to a 
class system and a class struggle until 
these ends were attained, that you 
should seek to substitute for trade 
unions an industrial organization of 
labor looking toward a general strike, 
that you should declare yourself in 
favor of international socialism, that 
you should advocate striking for the 
purpose of weakening and ultimately 
of overturning the present political and 
social organization, and that you 
should seize every opportunity of em- 
barrassing your employer in this way— 
it would still be disputable whether or 
not you had committed or advocated 
any act of violence or joined any vio- 
lent organization for the above pur- 
poses. A jury of twelve men would 
have to find the violence or member- 
‘ship in a violent organization, else you 
would not be convicted of criminal 
syndicalism in California. 

These are substantially the doctrines 
of international syndicalism, with the 
eye teeth, force and violence, with- 
drawn. If presented in the manner 
that a State Socialist was once wont 
to predict the cataclysm and if attended 
by a strike which was outwardly of 
the usual type, probably no jury would 
find them violent. On the other hand, 
if proximate to such events as the Cen- 
tralia, Sacramento and San Pedro af- 
fairs; they might not avoid the impli- 
cation. Words and ideas in themselves 
can be of such an inflammatory nature 
that radical utterances will always be 
under close suspicion. 


HERE are two possible misappre- 
hensions to be corrected before 
a critical analysis of the Syndicalist 


By A. B. READING 


Act in the light of free speech’ and 
press will be in order. 


The first of these relates to I. W. W. 
doctrine and practice. California juries 
have a habit of being persuaded that 
the I. W. W. are the sort of organiza- 
tion proscribed by the act, which leaves 
no other alternative than to find a 
member of that group guilty of crim- 
inal syndicalism. The question that a 
Californian naturally asks is: Are the 


DRIFTWOOD 
HE driftwood flames leap greenly 


up 
Into the blue-black sky, 
Throwing a circle on the sands 
Where the beachcombers lie. 


Great hulking blacks and slant-eyed 
‘chinks, 
The outcasts of the docks, 
With here and there a ragged white 
Caught foul upon the rocks. 


The flickering fire tongues leap and 
twist, 
Weaving fantastic forms, 
For some the sunshine of the south, 
For others north sea storms. 


The ocean’s tongue of booming surf 
Licks up the sloping beach, 

White, black and yellow comprehend 
The menace of its speech. 


Twixt tongue of flame and tongue of 


wave 
A little hour they spend, 
Knowing full well that one or both 
Will get them in the end. 


Driftwood to feed the hungry blaze 
Of life’s relentless fire, 
A shot of gin, a puff of dreams, 
Who cares when they expire. 


But driftwood makes the light that 
warns 
The sailors out at sea, 
Who knows but what some whim of 


fate 
Makes driftwood out of me. 
—E. Leslie Spaulding. 


I. W. W. criminal syndicalists? The 
answer is that technically and often 
practically they are; but there may be 
good reasons why they should not cus- 
tomarily be so considered. They have 
indorsed the internationalist’s program, 
of which sabotage is a part; there are 
recent instances of their taking the 
strike to the job and ruining labor con- 
ditions for the sake of a grievance. 
These features, however, may not be 


representative of the rank and file, or 


of the potentialities of the organiza- 
tion. Chafee in his “Freedom of 
Speech”’ says that “those who investi- 


gated the I. W. W. on behalf of the 
government during the war found the 
causes for its existence were deep- 
rooted economic factors, and not any 
widespread desire for political changes 
or violence for its own sake.” We 
know that they contain a conservative 
element not without social conscious- 
ness and possibilities of co-operation. 
In view of their ultimate purposes, 
however, which are dictionary fact, 
they can not yet safely be regarded 
simply as a super-union striking for 
the usual bona fide purposes. It is 
probably correct to say that their repu- 
tation should be local and their vio- 
lence be a jury question in each case. 
Oppression may strengthen their or- 
ganization or drive them to cover inthe 
American Federation of Labor ; where- 
as tolerance will leave their reputation 
in their own hands that they may 
mend it. This is substantially the pres- 
ent state of affairs in California. 


A second possible misapprehension 
is that California is conspicuous for 
its persecution of syndicalists. Indeed, 
our statute is among the more con- 
servative. Within a year or two after 
the war practically every state in the 
Union passed a similar act. It would 
be absurd to question the wisdom of 
such widespread legislation within a 
bare five years. Radical minorities 
still seem to many to be threatening 
the stability and existence’ of all we 
hold dear. 


Arizona makes it criminal to advo- 
cate the violation of “the constitu- 
tional or statutory rights of another 
as a means of accomplishing industrial 
or political ends.’”’ Montana punishes 
in peace times all the crimes created 
by the federal Espionage Act, as well 
as “any language calculated to incite 
or inflame resistance to any duly con- 
stituted State authority.” West Vir- 
ginia makes criminal any teachings in 
sympathy with or in favor of “ideals 
hostile to those now or henceforth ex- 
isting under the laws and constitution 
of this State.”” Mayor Hylan of New 
York secured an ordinance to punish 
owners of buildings who permitted a 
meeting advocating “policies tended 
to incite the minds of people to a prop- 
osition likely to breed a disregard for 
law.” A Boston ordinance forbade the 
display of anything that was sacri- 
legious or tended to promote immo- 
rality. The Mayor of Toledo is said 
to have prohibited any meeting any- 
where in the city “where it is suspected 
a man of radical tendencies will 


speak.” Such pronouncements make 
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California’s syndicalist law seem hos- 
pitable by comparison. 

A critical analysis of the Syndicalist 
Act in connection with free speech, 
free press, and American tradition 
may be taken up under the heading of 
the three crimes created by it. 


The first of these crimes consists of 
any act in furtherance of criminal syn- 
dicalism, which means an act of vio- 
lence. Obviously, this section invites 
no opposition from one who believes in 
our present political and social system 
with its peaceful and legal means of 
reform. There are those, however, 
who claim it an unnecessary addition 
to the criminal law. They point to the 
law of attempt, of the liability of those 
who aid and abet the commission of 


crime, and the law of conspiracy. The 


crime of attempt consists of an inten- 
tion to commit the crime, and apparent 
adaptation of the means to the ends, 
and acts dangerously near to success. 
Aiders and abetters of a felony are 
punishable as principals when the 
crime occurs. Accessories before the 
fact and principals in the second de- 
gree are punishable as principals in 
the first degree. Conspiracy consists 
of an overt act manifesting a common 
design to accomplish a proscribed pur- 
pose. It is argued that most radical 
acts can be reached through the law of 
conspiracy and that it contemplates 
the preservation of the peace by an 
improved police system rather than by 
increased prosecution. It can be an- 
swered that this section makes it un- 
necessary to wait until preparations 
have merged into an attempt. Acts 
which threaten the very existence of 
organized society should not be per- 
mitted to progress very far. It is true, 
however, that this section does not ma- 
terially broaden the scope of the ma- 
terial law. 


The second crime—the advocacy of 
criminal syndicalism—presents many 
difficulties. In the first place, it repre- 
sents a definite extension of the crim- 
inal law, which formerly punished the 
injurious deed without preventing its 
occurrence by locking up those of 
manifestly criminal tendencies. The 
new law punishes the aider and abetter 
of a crime which may never happen 
on the theory that he is as dangerous 
as if he were successful. Chafee in 
his “Freedom of Speech” answers that 
conviction for utterances because of 
their tendency to cause crime is one 
of the worst features of the act. This, 
he argues, is making a man’s safety 
depend upon the mental qualities of 
his listeners, their susceptibility to vio- 
lence, etc., factors over which he has 
sno control. Others attack the section 
as an unjustifiable limitation upon the 


freedom of speech and of the press, 
and hence, as unconstitutional. 


Any justification of the section 
would necessarily proceed on the as- 
sumption that the presence and activity 
of radical minorities justifies some sort 
of extension of the law. The first 
question that then arises relates to the 
constitutionality of these extensions. 


HE Federal Constitution says that 

Congress shall make no law 
abridging the freedom of speech or of 
the press. The California Constitu- 
tion declares that every citizen may 
freely speak, write, and publish his 
sentiments on all subjects, being re-, 
sponsible for the abuse of the right; 
and that no law shall be passed to re- 
strain or abridge the liberty of speech 
or of the press. These clauses impose 
their restrictions upon such legislative 
bodies as the California Legislature, 
which passed the Syndicalist Act. 

It is equally true, however, that 
these rights may be subject to limita- 
tions. One is not permitted to injure 
by his expressions the reputation or 
property rights of others; still other 
proscriptions relate to blasphemy, ob- 
scenity, and solicitation to criminal 
acts. 

Of course, the law should not pun- 
ish criticism of officials, advocacy of 
a change in government or society by 
legal means, discussions of the general 
strike, or words and symbols which 
are inoffensive in themselves. Unfor- 
tunately, there is no set of principles 
which the courts can use in determin- 
ing the limits of constitutional restric- 
tion, although it is generally recog- 
nized that utterances should not be 
proscribed simply for their bad social, 
economic, or political tendencies, and 
that radical doctrines should not be 
legislated against merely as opinions. 
In this connection, it is generally 
agreed that legislation proscribing such 
utterances must distinguish between 
opposition contemplating the use of 
force and that contemplating the use 
of legal means. According to this test 
the California Act is constitutional. 


But technically the section under 
discussion prohibits the reading of 
such documents as the Declaration of 
Independence and Lincoln’s First In- 
augural. Is it true that people cannot 
meet and discuss revolutionary meth- 
ods and theories when there is no in- 
tention or danger that their conduct 
will be attended by crime and violence? 
Certainly not. A test laid down in the 
case of Schenck v. U. S., which deter- 
mined the validity of the Espionage 
Act, avoids these absurd results. By 
this test the application of such acts 
is limited to situations where the 
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“words used are used in such circum- 
stances and are of such a nature as to 
create a clear and present danger that 
they will bring about the substantive 
evils that Congress has a right to pre- 
vent.” 

In general there are three ways of 
determining whether there is a “pres- 
ent danger of force and violence”: by 
the surrounding circumstances, by the 
inherent force of the words, and by 
weighing the social interest in truth at 
the given time and place against the 
social interest in peace and order. Al- 
though juries will continue to be 
swayed by emotional factors, the crime 
of advocacy, with the above limita- 
tions, should and will probably remain. 


This brings us to the third crime— 
that of bare membership in an organi- 
zation advocating criminal syndicalism. 
Naturally it is here that writers on 
freedom of expression grow most elo- 
quent in their denunciation. It is con- 


-ceivable that an organization could be 


so militant, powerful, and active that 
a proof of membership would be equiv- 
alent to a proof of violence; especially 
might this be true in wartime. Even 
then, as Chafee says, “this is not pun- 
ishing a man for what he does, or even 
for what he says, but for what some- 
one else says, of which he may possibly 
not approve.” Ina very excellent law 
note in 10 Cal. Law Rev. 512, signed 
H. R. M., the author says that “people 
may join these organizations for other 
reasons than the desire to prepare for 
a program of violence. A malcontent, 
convinced that the utter injustice of 
things as they are necessitates a 
change in the industrial or social sys- 
tem, is not apt to discriminate between 
legal and illegal methods of accom- 


-plishing the change. He will join any 


organization of which his associates 
are members; in so doing he becomes 
criminally responsible for all its tenets 
and acts. The committee of which 
Anita Whitney was chairman unani- 
mously reported in favor of political 
rather than direct action, but her guilt 
was established because she “know- 
ingly remained a member after the re- 
port was rejected.” It seems reason- 
able to suppose that this section of the 
act will be repealed. 

In conclusion, it is American policy 
to have courage and tolerance; to see 
a social interest in peace and good 
order and a similar interest in freedom 
of discussion and independence of 
thought. There is much truth in the 
old saying that oppression is a better 
advocate of a cause than words in its 
behalf. Witness the persecutions of 
the early Christians. 
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A House Divided 


ULIA BROCK, entering the 
empty and chilly house at even- 
fall, was taken entirely aback. 

She was glowing with the ride and 
from having been in company with 
Gene, who always stirred her. She 
was eager to have him enter her home, 
for it was a confortable home, one 
which her own hands—and money— 
had helped to adorn. She stirred the 
low fire in the cast-iron range, hastily 
lighted a kerosene lamp, and sped up 
to her room to change for a house 
dress and rearrange her wind-blown 
hair. She was persuaded that her 
mother was out of doors helping with 
the care of the stock. As she was pin- 
ning a brooch of jet and gold at her 
throat, a sound from across the hall 
startled her. It was an incoherent 
babble of words’ proceeding from 
Adam’s chamber. The words now 
grew more distinct. 

“No, Madge! You can’t—fool me. 
No, damn you, I won’t listen !—well 
go do it then.—Nothin’ to me!” 

Julia stood in a sudden paralysis of 
anxiety and dread. Who could it be 
who was with Adam? She crept trem- 
blingly across the hall and pushed the 
door of Adam’s chamber. It moved 
‘slightly and noiselessly under her fin- 
gers. Through the crack, she saw her 
brother in ungainly sleep, mouthing 
and twitching as if in nightmare, one 
arm thrown partly over his distorted 
face, and the bedclothes in a sad state 
of disarray. But the boy spoke no 
-more, only moaned in his uneasy sleep 
like a lost soul sinking finally to the 
nethermost limbo. She remembered 
Gene and his noncommittal answers to 
her questions. She sped downstairs, 
and, looking out of doors for sign of 
him, saw that he had departed, for 
neither horse nor man was visible in 
the farmyard. With real relief she 
learned he had not accepted her invi- 
tation, for the black disgrace of Adam’s 
weak and lawless career lay now, as 
it had lain for a year, heavily upon her. 
It was obvious that unaccustomed and 
momentous occurences had come about 
her family circle during the past week. 
She threw a wrap about her and 
hastened to the barn. Here she met 
her mother on the way to the house 
carrying a pail of milk in one hand and 
a tin lantern in the other. Her mother’s 
face, wholly in shadow, was invisible 
to the anxious gaze of the daughter, 
but the eyes looked forth from the 
shadows with the profound intensity 
of one who moves in a waking dream, 
consumed by inner fires of feeling. 


(CONTINUED FROM LAST MONTH) 


By 
RICHARD WARNER BORST 


CHAPTER IV 


“Mother!” cried the girl. ‘‘Where’s 
father?” 

“Gone.” 

“Where?” 

“He was goin west, the last I saw.” 

“What do. you mean?” 

“He and Adam—had a—quarrel.” 

“Another ?” | 


DREAD such as she had never 

& known rose up in Julia Brock. 

“You don’t mean—’” 

“He said—he said—” Sobs shook 
the other woman. The lantern dropped 
from her hand and would have toppled 
over if Julia had not caught it up. She 
took the pail of milk and led the dis- 
traught and weeping mother within. 
She sensed the situation in its stark 
ugliness ; a dissolute son, a temporizing 
and indulgent though heckling mother, 
and an irate and desperate father fin- 
ally throwing down the burden in an 
outburst of anger. She might have 


_added to the analysis, an innocent and 


deserving daughter drawn down into 
this maelstrom of inconsequential feel- 
ing and selfish passion ; but she did not, 
for she was not introspective, she was 
not given to self-pity, she was not 
“Jealous of her ‘rights.” Her heart 
went out in sympathy to her mother, 
and the instinctive feeling of the female 
toward all sick set her mind to running 
ahead to the business of straightening 
out Adam’s amazingly involved bed. 
This mood actuated her so strongly 
that in half an hour Adam was extri- 
cated from the confusion he had got 
himself into through thrashing about, 
his face was washed, his hhair was 
combed, and he sat up against the 
headboard with a tray bearing tea and 
toast on his lap. 

Below stairs Mrs. Brock had recov- 
ered her poise and was preparing sup- 
per. And presently mother and daugh- 
ter sat down together, Julia having 
carefully closed the stair-door. Not 
till then did she press her mother for 
further enlightenment; but now she 
asked for and received the whole story. 
As Mrs. Brock’s querulous voice re- 
vealed piece by piece the problem 
before them, the girl’s air was that of 
one who settled her shoulders to the 


carrying of a heavy weight over long 


and devious pathways. A certain ex- 
pression of new dignity made its mark 


on her full-rounded and fresh young 


face; a steadier light burned in those . 


gray-blue eyes; and Lydia, as she told 
her tale, saw dimly the changes being 
wrought in her daughter, and was se- 
cretly calmed and comforted. Finally 
Julia said in a matter-of-fact voice: 

“We must be looking about for a 
hand.” 

This practical side of the difficulty 
now obtruded itself to mitigate the 
harshness of the spiritual angu'sh in- 
volved. Mrs. Brock turned eagerly 
toward this tangible problem. 

“There is a new family moving in on 
the Parker place,” she said. 

Julia was glad to see her, as if un- 
aware, putting cream and sugar into 
her until now cooling tea. ““There was 
a boy about twenty with them.” 

“How did you happen to notice so 
much ?”’ 

“The mother and a small girl came 
in to get warm. Their teams were 
stuck in the mud for an hour in front 
of the house.” 

“We'll see them tomorrow,” said 
Julia with decision. 

The stair door opened behind her. 
Adam, arrayed in his best clothes, 
stood before them. His face was sulk- 
ily defiant. The two, absorbed in their 
readjustment to what each intuitively 
felt to be a new life, had tacitly thrust 
the personality of Adam into the back- 
ground, for they recognized that he 
was too sinister and baffling an ele- 
ment to be brought in for any cursory 
discussion. Now they were aware that 
their deepest concern was thrust bodily 
upon them, and that even here no 
choice was offered as to the order in 
which the details of their adversity 
was to be met. 

“Why, Adam,” began the mother in 
an exasperating tone of remonstrance. 
“You ain’t going off again tonight are 
you?” Fretful lines deepened in her 
face as the lamp-light fell upon it. 

“TI most certainly am,” rejoined the 
evidently resuscitated Adam; and he 
glowered at the empty place at the 
table as if entirely willing, if properly 
encouraged, to sit down for additional 
sustenance. Tea and toast had merely 
whetted a thoroughly healthy appetite. 
But something perverse in Julia kept 
her from suggesting further refresh- 
ment. A sense of outraged sisterhood 


brought the blood to her cheeks and a 


dangerous gleam to her eyes. Before 
a fitting reply could be formulated, 
Mrs. Brock said, as if uttering a com- 
mand: 
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“You'll have to eat more’n you 
have.” 

Adam pulled out his chair and sat 
down. Mrs. Brock would have risen 
to serve him, but Julia, springing up, 
pushed the confused and _ vacillating 
woman back into her seat. 

“No, mother,” she said in a voice 
tense with suppressed feeling, “if he 
has to be slaved for, let me do it. 
You’ve been through enough—bring- 
ing him into the world and fetching 
and carrying till now.” 

Apparently callous to the jibe, Adam 
stared sneeringly up into her face,— 
a face which had suddenly gone white 
with the conflict within her. “Well, 
it’s all one to me,” he observed inso- 
lently, “just so I git somethin’ before 
midnight.” 


The cruel sarcasm in his tone was 


the match to set her smouldering indig- 
nation to blaze, and a great fury, al- 
most uncontrollable, rose up in her. 
She stopped on her way to the kitchen. 
“T won’t get you a thing this night,” 
she exclaimed, and turned .,upon him 
with blazing eyes. The quality of re- 
strained passion in her tone brought 
Adam to his feet with an oath. 

“You won't,” he demanded incredu- 
lously, and his hand gripped the back 
of his chair. 

“No! Not another thing do you get 
in this house tonight.” 

“Julia,” cried her mother. “Don’t 
get him any more—excited.”’ | 

But Julia did not hear for the pound- 
ing of blood in her ears as she stood 
confronting that lowering face of 
Adam, who had by now developed a 
stubborn resentfulness not to be re- 
sisted without consequence. His hand 
tightened on the chair-back. There 
was a faint odor of spirits in the low- 
ceilinged room; as if the son and heir 
had fortified himself from a convenient 
flask before descent of the stairs. 

“T don’t, hey?” he shouted in aban- 
don of all self control. ‘“Well, we’ll see 
about that, young lady.” He moved 
threateningly in the direction of the 
kitchen door, dragging the chair men- 
acingly behind him. 

Julia stood her ground. There was 
a full minute in which only the loud 
breathing of the three in the room 
could be heard. Then a sharp tapping 
at the door supervened. 


Adam’s whole demean- 
or changed as if a spell had come 
over him. Craftily he set the chair 
in its place at the table and glanced 
nervously about to see that the shades 
were drawn at the windows. Meantime, 
Julia, roused out of her mood of fu- 
rious desperation, had passed to the 
door; but Adam interceded and threw 
it open, his face wearing an expression 


in which were mingled fear, curiosity, 
and an ingratiating hypocrisy. As the 
light of the room penetrated the dark- 
ness. it fell on a youthful and pleasant 
face shaded by the visor of an ancient 
plush cap, the sides of which were 
pulled over the wearer’s ears. A tat- 
tered duck hunting coat, and blue jean 
overalls thrust into cowhide boots that 
sagged and wrinkled formlessly about 
his ankles, completed this extraordi- 
nary turnout. Diagonal flashes of 
raindrops appeared against the inky 
night, and a subdued patter of the 
steady downpour without enhanced the 
atmosphere of physical comfort in the 
warm room. Strangely, it was Mrs. 
Brock who broke the silence. She had 
risen, and now approached to peer over 
Julia’s shoulder. 

“What do you want?” she asked in 
the tone of vague uncertainty usually 
accompanying the inevitable question 
in such cases. 

“We're the new folks on the Parker 
place,’ answered the visitor. “My 
mother says, would you mind droppin’ 
in on a dyin’ neighbor? She’s about 
gone.” 

There followed an instant of silence, 
during which the dismal moaning of 
the maples in the windbreaks mingled 
with the not unmusical tintinabulation 
of water pouring from the _ eave- 
troughs into the rain-barrel at the 
corner of the lean-to; and during 
which the three people in the comfort- 
able, dry room became aware that the 
rest of the world had its troubles too. 

“Why, certainly!” said Mrs. Brock. 
She seemed a changed woman. Here 
was a foe whom she could meet—phys- 
ical disease. Her voice took on the 
dignity of calm command as she turned 
to her children. Mechanically they ex- 
ecuted her orders: that Julia prepare 
gruel; that Adam get ready the horse 
and buggy. During this time, the elder 
woman, transfigured by her new ad- 
venture, her face calm and confident, 
gathered together the primitive equip- 
ment of her knight-errantry in the lists 
of pain. In less than ten minutes, 
Julia was alone in the house, the damp 
spot on the floor,—where remained the 
circle of raindrops from the hat and 
hunting coat of the visitor,—being sole 
testimony that any unusual guest had 
entered the door. 3 

Refusing to give way to the reaction 
of remorse and fatigue that now began 
to sweep through her, she steeled her- 
self to the task of washing the dishes 
and putting the house to rights. But 
as she did so, and calmness supplanted 
the fever in her veins, repentance fell 
about her spirit, while the hot tears 
filled her smarting eyes and dripped 
down on her wrists and hands. A 
dead ache /teok possession of her 
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throat, and her heart was like lead. 
The boyish and irresponsible face of 
Adam confronted her mind’s eye. She 
fought the confession of her own weak- 
ness, but a realization persisted within 
her that she had never tried as she 
ought to understand the mind and soul 


-of her brother: Her mood had been 


bitterly critical of late; she had re- 
pulsed and rebuffed him on a hundred 
occasions within the year. He was 
lazy, shiftless, ill-natured, tyrannical. 
Here her anger flashed again, only to 
be drowned completely in a great up- 
rushing of pity and contrition. After 
all, he was her brother. She wept. 

At ten o’clock, having waited in vain 
for Adam’s return, she took two bricks 
from their resting place beneath the 
kitchen range, and laid them in the 
smouldering fire. In a few minutes she 
removed them and wrapped them in 
newspapers. Ascending to Adam’s 
room, she put fresh sheets on the bed, 
and carefully thrust the two bricks 
down beneath the quilts. She left the 
light burning low on the small walnut 
dresser, and the stair door ajar so that 
his room might be warm when the boy 
should come in. Her heart was a little 
less heavy for her having done these 
things. She fell asleep in her own bed, 
with wet lashes. 


CHAPTER V. 


HE woman who had so recently 

arrived in the Brock neighbor- 
hood was indeed on her death-bed. 
Mrs. Brock, on entering the squalid 
and clammy front room and glancing 
at the hastily improvised bed in a cor- 
ner, saw that she could do nothing. 
She had often stood in the presence of 
death. The young girl wept bitterly ; 


_the father, stooped and despairing, his 


heavy hands hanging limply at his 
sides, stood silent at the foot of the 
bed. 

Lydia Brock said, “It’s too late, I 
think.” Her voice was calm. 
“Too late!” echoed Phil, who had 
followed her in, the smoking lantern 
he carried flickering in the gust of 
wind that swept through the door, as 
if all nature was oblivious and careless 
of the sanctities of the death chamber. 

“Too late,’ she repeated and took 
up a white, inert hand. 

“O Mother! Mother!” the boy cried 


out, and buried his face in the coarse. 


bedclothes, shaking with anguish. The 
white hand feebly felt for his head and 
the thin fingers moved for a moment 
almost imperceptibly in his brown hair, 
then lay still. The tired eyes that had 
looked out upon so much of hardship 
and disappointment remained closed as 
if shrinking from further scenes of 
suffering. Then as Lydia Brock 
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watched the colorless face, a slow re- 
laxation of the muscles left upon that 
thin countenance the look she had seen 
so many times; and she said: 

“She is gone.” 


CH silent husband turned away 
without a sound. The grief- 
stricken son remained beside the bed. 
Lydia lifted the lifeless hand from the 
boy’s head and laid it gently across the 
motionless breast. She spread a sheet 
over the dead face, then turned to 
other matters. 

To the young girl, re said, “Have 
you had supper?” 


“No,” spoke up the child. “There | 


was only corn meal left.” 

Lydia felt a great pity. She turned 
to the father, saying, “Is there wood 
for a fire?” 

“T started one,” he replied, rousing 
himself as if out of a heavy stupor. 
“It must be out by now.” 

Glancing about him, he seemed to 
catch again a sense of his surroundings 
and responsibilities. “I'll see about 
it,” he muttered and moved toward the 
kitchen. 

“My boy,” said Lydia Brock, “we 
need you.” She touched the kneeling 
penre by the bed, and drew him to his 

eet. 

He looked blankly about him, then 
met her steady gaze. “Yes,” he said 
with sudden calmness, “you're right.” 
He straightened his shoulders, and his 
eyes fell on Virginia sobbing in a cor- 
ner; on his father in the room beyond, 
who was stirring the fire in the range. 
Securing a wooden bucket and the 
smoky lantern, he passed out into the 
dripping night. 

“Come,” said Mrs. Brock to the 
girl. ‘“Let’s see how things are in the 
kitchen.”’ She led her forth and softly 
closed the door. 

Already the kitchen had begun to 
take on the aspect of a habitable room. 
A square walnut clock swung its pen- 
dulum from a small iro:-bracketed 
shelf along the west wall. A kerosene 
lamp on the round table cast a yellow 
circle of light upon the checkered oil- 
cloth cover. The shades were drawn 
snugly against the blackness of the 
steady downpour without, and a brisk 
crackling emanated from the now re- 
vived and warmly burning fire. The 
glow of it shone through the teeth of 
the grate in the front of the stove. 
From a packing box, Mrs. Brock drew 
forth the heavy earthenware plates and 
cups and saucers. She discovered as 
if by instinct the three-tined, bone- 
handled knives and forks. She spread 
a red table cloth under the lamp, and 
set the table. Meanwhile the boy ap- 
peared with a pail of milk. 

“What’s your name?” she asked. 


“Phil O’Hara.”’ 

“How old?” 

“Twenty.” 

Virginia was setting up the chairs. 
In a surprisingly short time bowls of 
corn bread and milk were provided, 
and the strange family ate ravenously. 
Virginia presently fell asleep on blank- 
ets beside the stove. In great weari- 
ness Mrs. Brock cleared up the rem- 
nants of the meal and prepared to 
leave. 

“Is there more I can do?” she asked. 

The husband and father turned 
slowly from his scrutiny of the floor 
and said. 

“T need ready money.” 

“T need help—a boy to help with 
spring’s work.” 

“If ye say the word, Phil ‘ll begin 
work for ye tomorrow,” said the man. 
“He’s a good lad with horses.”’ 

Adam, snoring in the hay of the 
renter’s barnloft, was roused by Phil's 
lantern glaring blindingly into his eyes. 

“Yer ma’s ready ter go,’ announced 
Phil. “I'll help you hitch up.” 

Adam stretched himself. “What 
time is it?” -he demanded sleepily. . 

“About twelve.” 

Adam swore, and waved his arms in 
a gesture of despair and _ self-pity. 
“Well, if I’d ’a’ known —” he began, 
but did not finish his sentence. “Come 
on then,” he added. “Maybe I can 


make it yet.” 
* * * 


Phil O'Hara proved a satisfactory 
hand. He lived at home, where. Vir- 
ginia kept house,—for the long illness 
of her mother had made an excellent 


housekeeper of her. Philip was a good- 


natured, impressionable fellow. His 
sympathies were easily aroused at sight 
of suffering. He drove his teams with 
a pathetic tenderness that brought a 
laugh from Adam. He was forever 
picking the hoofs of the farm horses, 
looking out for stones. He rested the 
ponderous and indolent brutes at the 
end of every furrow, not because he 
was averse to work, but because of his 
instinctive solicitude for beasts. With 
humans he showed a like attitude. 
While Adam Brock had no compunc- 
tions at sight of his mother or his sis- 
ter bent under heavy burdens, Phil 
had a way, when he was about the 
house, of taking pails of water out of 
the hands of the women-folk, and of 
performing similar feats of chivalry on 
the most unexpected occasions. There 
is a cértain exterior gruffness and lack 
of ceremony about the mid-westerner ; 
the women are actually embarrassed 
if given too much attention. Hence 


Julia was somewhat discomfited at» 


first, though secretly she was aware of 
a deep sense of gratitude. 
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The spring’s work went forward 
fairly well. Rising hour was moved 
down to half-past five; but a sufficient 
amount of sleep produced the effect of 
more than enough sprightliness during 
the first half-hour of the day to make 
up for the earlier rising of the old 
regime. The fact is, Adam had been 
in the habit of moving about during the 
early part of the day in a semi-con- 
scious condition; simulating activity, 
he had warded off paternal remon- 
strances which -had _been particularly 
irritating before breakfast when every 
nerve cried out for sleep. | 

It was a propitious spring. April 
was by turns benignly sunny and co- 
piously moist. The earth was just fit 
for plowing and sowing. Corn being 
the principal crop throughout that 
country, it was not long before the 
rhythmic click of the planter was 
heard above*the gay songs of the bob- 
olinks and the incessant rustling of the 
soft maples and cottonwoods in every 
windbreak. Occasionally O’Hara, 
Senior, needed assistance, when Adam 
and Phil went across the line to put in 
a day or so; but the renter was an in- 
dustrious, though rather morose, man; 
and, farming as he did a scant eighty 
acres, got on well enough single-hand- 
ed. Virginia made fast friends with 
Julia, whose heart went out to the 
waif. The older girl spent many a 
Saturday with the orphan, teaching 
her details concerning the manage- 
ment of a house. Phil could not ex- 
press his gratitude. The father was 
embarrassed and shy in Julia’s pres- 
ence, though desirous in his clumsy 
way of showing appreciation. 


Cy one black spot on an otherwise 
exceedingly satisfactory situation 
was Adam’s tendency toward seeking 
at all seasons, timely or otherwise, noc- 
turnal amusement. To the west, a dis- 
tance of some eight miles, was a neigh- 
borhood entirely different from the 
Brock environs. Semi-mythical re- 
ports came out of this region concern- 
ing sanguinary fistic exploits, “bad 
men,’ and worse women. Even the 
district schools of Perry Township 
were conceded to be the worst in the 
county. Only “men-teachers” could 
manage the amazing type of rising 
America who appeared in the trampled 
play grounds of that realm of violence 
and discord. They were a hard drink- 
ing, hard playing, hard swearing and 
hard working crew. For years the 
night air about the Brock place had 
been filled with the cries of drunken 
celebrants on holiday night,—Fourth 
of July, Decoration Day, circus-day, 
fair-day, and other days as well,— 
when, with whiplashings and loud 
curses, the lean and powerful teams of 
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these people raced madly past the 
house, homeward from Dougherty’s at 
Manchester. 

Adam, scarcely to be blamed, in a 
natural longing for human companion- 
ship, had fallen in with several of these 


highly charged young men of Perry | 


township. Several barn dances the 
previous spring had lured him out of 
the pious atmosphere of his own roof- 
tree. As is often the case with those 
who have been nurtured like Buddha 
in a sort of enforced garden of inno- 
cence, he presented a delightfully un- 
sophisticated enthusiasm for the inter- 
ested consideration of the Perry Town- 
ship blades, — an  unsophistication 
which led them far in proffering him 
the best—and worst—they had in the 


way of diversion and amusement. Al-. 


ready some of these heady young 
scapegraces,—Al Burr, for instance,— 
were beginning to feel the discomforts 
of ennust, though they should scarcely 
have called it that. And to see the in- 
genuous Adam, elaborately ‘and or- 
nately apparelled, eagerly sampling 
various flasks at the corner of the barn 
and avidly leaning above card tables 


where not entirely innocent games 


were going on in kerosene-lit kitchens, 
was an indication that here was one 
who needed initiation into the real 
meaning and purpose of life. 

The most interesting of the Perry 
township women was Madge Neith. 
Luxuriant reddish auburn.-hair always 
blown about her face; a brilliant cheek 
and a full lip; eyes, frankly challenging 
though not quite bold, of lambent 
brown with lights in iris and pupil as 
if a literal flame smouldered. there; 
small hands and feet; a gracefully 
moulded neck, rising from delicately 
rounded and sloping shoulders; a be- 
witching curve of breast, waist, wrist 
and ankle; a voice that nature had 
modulated to an almost malevolent 
sweetness; a taste in dress and a man- 
ner of wearing her clothes that was a 
perpetual source of wonder even to her 
own mother,—this was the woman, 
Madge Neith, aged fifteen. 

Madge fastened on this outsider, 
Adam Brock, from the very first. She 
taught him how to dance, and he 
proved astonishingly apt for all his 
“Methodist feet,” as he called them. 
So began the second stage in his evo- 
lution from a retiring, wistful, rather 
stooped and anxious-looking type,— 
that of a country “rough.” His con- 
sistent adherence to the Perry Town- 
ship life had been rather a cause of 
extreme anxiety to the other members 
of his family. The father had adopted 
a tone of perpetual disapproval; his 
mother had heckled him in her mad- 
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dening and ineffectual fashion; Julia 
had attempted reason. | 

“Think of your training, Adam,” 
said she. “You are a member of the 
church; you have been shielded all 
your life from—” 

“Shielded!” retorted Adam. “I 
should say I have! Shielded from 
everything but overwork. It’s slave, 
slave, slave, and save, save, save, for 
six days o’ the week, and then a quick 
trip to meetin’ and back to keep the 
Lord from gettin’ jealous of his rival, 
the almighty dollar.” 

‘Adam 

“Don’t Adam me!” the youth broke 
out again. “I’ve got to live. I’ve got 
to know what it is to laugh and play,— 
and if it’s sin to git a bit o’ fun, why 
I’m ready to pay the price.” 

His words left Julia speechless, per- 
haps because of a secret sympathy she 
could not help feeling; and thus mat- 
ters rested, except for an increasing 
nervousness and fierceness of invective 
which grew on the lad so much that, 
now David was gone, neither of the 
women dared to cross him. His fre- 
quent pilgrimages westward and his 
early morning returns came to be ac- 
cepted as part of life by the two. Some- 
how the crop was got into the ground. 
Then the summer, ferociously hot, ly- 
ing like a flame over the land for days 
on end, fell on the steaming country- 
side. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ek THE end of her last day of 
school, Julia Brock, returning 
home, entered the house at half-past 
five and passed directly to the “sum- 
mer kitchen,” a lean-to or shanty built 
against the north side of the ell. No 
one was within, but evidences of re- 


cent occupancy were on all sides. The 


table was set with a red cloth, and the 
everyday knives and forks,—steel with 
wooden handles—her particular aver- 
sion. A glow from the teeth of the 
cook stove dispelled the appalling som- 
breness of the deserted room, and 
there was a frequent crackle from the 
coals. The tea kettle sang mournfully 
in cadenced measures. A _ wal!-lamp 
with a mercury reflector and a smoky 
chimney, burned low on its cast-iron 
bracket. A flurry of raindrops pat- 
tered on the unceiled slanting roof of 
the place, and a sighing gust of wind 
blew the oblique shower against the 
four-paned window in the north side. 
Three chairs,—round backed, ugly af- 
fairs,—stood at the table. Evidently 
her mother had gone to the barn to 
help with the chores before washing 
the supper dishes. : 
Stifling her feeling of desolation and 
fatigue, Julia turned back through the 
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ell, the kitchen of which would be used 
through the summer for a sitting room. 
A thought flashed through her mind, 
—Why build a house, then refuse to 
live in it? But as for her, she would 
keep her own chamber. Thither she 
now hastened. 


room was the front upstairs 
apartment of the upright part of 
the dwelling. Directly beneath was the 
parlor. This room had been hers ever 
since a memorable day three years ear- 
lier when she had stood her ground as 
applicant for it to use as her own. 


- Thanks to her father’s sudden relent- 


ing and siding-in with her, she had 
been sole mistress of that domain ever 
since; and had lavished upon it her 
best efforts in interior decoration. Two 
windows looked out upon the front 
yard,—-wide twelve-paned windows, 
low silled and curtained with the 
heavy lace of the fashion. A bright 
rag carpet covered the entire square 
of floor. A walnut bedroom-set lent 
dignity and even a sort of magnifi- 
cence to the apartment, so beetling was 
the ornate bed-head, which always 
seemed on the verge of crushing the 
sleeper; so suggestive of urban lux- 
ury the marble top of the bureau and 
of the wash stand. The wall paper 
was in the design of festooned roses 
of neutral shades, and imparted, 
somehow, an .atmosphere of repose. 
Several prints gave real charm to the 
walls; one engraving in particular—a 
boating party crossing a placid river. 
A number of small feminine knick- 
knacks hung and strewn about, a 
great bunch of blush roses in a quaint 
blue bowl, and the subtle perfume 
such as is thrown off by good and 
pure inhabitants of dwellings, gave the 
final touch of restfulness to the cham- 
ber. 

Hastily dressing for her home du- 
ties in a full-skirted print frock, and 
thrusting the pins more snugly into 
her copper-colored hair, she ran down 
the narrow stairs and entered again 
the kitchen. Turning the blaze of the 
oil lamp higher, she faced about at the 
sound of a step. Expecting to see her 
mother, she was astonished to behold 
Virginia O’Hara, clad in a dripping 
cloak and mud-splashed shoes, and 
with the cape of an old gossamer, or > 
rubber rain-coat, thrown over her 
curling black hair. The bright eyes of 
the lean though healthy urchin 
gleamed with inner excitement. 

“Why, Virginia! How: you startled 
me!’’ cried Julia. “What have you 
been doing to come here through such © 
a shower?” 


(Continued on page 140) 
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A Page of Verse 


THE FIGHT AT PIEDRAS 
NEGRAS 


REMEMBER the bridge at the Rio 
Grande 

With the peons and soldier braves 

And the stolid crowds of an alien 


land— 
The whining beggar with outstretch’d 
nd, 
And the dark-haired, wanton slaves. 


I saw a priest and a nun pass by, 
On the bridge at the Rio Grande, 
And a screaming eagle from out the 


sky 
Unloosed his talons, the swifter to fly, 
Like a sword unsheathed in the 
hand. 


And there in the jostling, border 
crowd. 
From Piedras Negras town, 
A caballero cursed me aloud— 
His gringo rival, as I halted and 
bowed 
To a maid in a Spanish gown. 


The watching priest crossed his cav- 
ernous breast 
And the nun murmured over her 
beads— 
That God would give to the people 


rest, 
Though wolfish men, at wealth’s be- 
est, 
Made war with their. secret deeds. 


And over it all was a sinister light; 
Wild the eagle’s screaming, above. 
And the Piedras Negras streets at 

night 
Knew brawling deeds of fearful 
plight 
And little of Christly love. 


Near Eagle Pass I touched my blade 

And fondled my gun for the fight— 

But there on the bridge I met that 
maid 

As she came from a churchly, dim ar- 


cade 
- And shrank from my eager sight. 


Yet she whispered to me as if threat- 
ened and loth: | 
“Go quick, or your life is undone!” 
For the caballero has taken an oath 
To unleash red war and murder us 
both !”— 3 
And thus are their fights begun. 
—Ben Field. 


PEPPER TREE 
‘oy MY dwelling in the sun, 


Where the water-courses run, 
On the sandy margin grow 
Pepper trees, an ancient row; 
There’s a harp within the trees 
And the harper is the breeze, 
It is like the Music low 
Of a soft “Adagio,” 
Like the whisper of the spray 
On the beaches far away, 
And the rustle of the cool 
Aspens by a forest pool— 
In their shadows I can trace 
Patterns as of rare old lace, 
But the casual stranger sees 
Just a row of pepper trees! 
—Alice I’Anson. 


CHILD OF PRESTER JOHN 


E WATCHED across the valley 
As the gypsies came to town, 
(With Autumn splashed against the 


trees 
And all the hills were brown). 
Seven yellow wagons 
Swaggering down the road, 
And in the front of each 
There hunched a huge brown toad; 


We watched them high 
Against the sky 
To where the hills run down. 


A dozen years ago they came 
Across the same blue sky, 
(And gypsy colors stained the trees 
As they came lurching by). 
Prester John was riding 
On a black horse at their head, 
Babel Tower had sent them out 
For every one was dead; 


Each nodding head 
Was long past dead 
But one—who could not die! 


They found her wrapped in ragged 
shawls 
And smudgy black with dirt, 
(Crying at the wide-eyed men 
And holding tight my shirt). 
Her eyes were dark as any horse 
That Prester John sat on, 
Golden coins about her neck 
Had come from Babylon; 


The shining gold 
Was twice as cold 
As hearts, when they are hurt. 


We watched across the valley 
As the gypsies came to town, 
(While she was standing by me 


And her cheeks were autumn brown). 


The thrilling lure of gypsy feet 
Came sharply on ahead, 

Prester John and all her folk 
Were riding out there—dead. 


‘—Don Farran. 


METAMORPHOSIS 


ERCHED daily ‘on his high worn 
stool at his high 
Worn desk, he writes and figures in a 


neat } 

Old-fashioned hand on his ledger’s 
spotless sheet. 

He seldom speaks. His fellow-clerks 


pass by 

With a nod, beholding but a plodder 
shy 

And musty as a word long obsolete 

And never dreaming that the grub 
they greet 

With pity hides a brilliant butterfly. 


And yet he shuts the office-door each 


night 

On dingy toil and, drably trudging 
home, 

He walks a braver world than theirs 
and large. 


His fancy flames. The meek drudge 
sinks from sight, 
While Hanno sails again the unsailed 


foam, 
The Cid rides forth, or Custer sounds 
the charge. 
—Mary J. Elmendorf. 
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DEAR GHOSTS 


GE-SCARRED within the attic hides 
a trunk, 
Its cover of rough leather bound in 
brass, 
Sometimes on rainy days I lift the lid, 
Then from its depths dear ghosts of 
| mem’ries pass; 
A Lady fair, in rustling silken gown, 
Steps out upon the dusty attic floor, 
In dainty sandals with their heels of . 
red, 
Treads minuet, as in those days 
before. 


Sweet ancestor with snowy powdered 


air, 
Who frankly wears her patches and 
her paint, 
About her wrists and round her milk- 
white throat, 
Are narrow bands of velvet, black 
and quaint; 
Her feathered fan faint perfume 
seems to waft, 
Across the years, to stir to life again 
The embers of the romance of her 
youth, 
That long within a lacquered box 
have lain. 


A Cavalier goes quickly to her side, 
In suit of satin trimmed with frills 
of lace, 
Sweeps off his hat with weight of 
drooping plumes, 
Then bends to kiss her hand with 
courtly grace; 
He offers her his arm, a tender glance, 
She blushes as she passes from my 


sight, 
The old sweet story he will tell, I’m 
sure. 
I will not listen, though I wish I 
might. 


A pack of yellowed letters ribbon tied, 
A programme with one name still 
faintly traced, 
Its dangling pencil on a tasseled cord, 
hows where my Lady’s preference 
was placed; 
A locket with two strands of hair 
entwined, 
A withered rose bud, ring and thin 
gold chain; 


With trembling hands I put the treas- 


ures back, 
And close the lid on these dear 
ghosts again. 


—Alberta Wing Colwell. 


FROM AFAR 


THOUGHT I was so clever 
Er That when I noted love 
Pursuing in the distance 
And waving high his glove, 

I would have endless time 
To scuttle fast away, 
While at another door 
He’d drop his nosegay. 


Before I really knew it 
We journeyed side by side, 
My little, mincing footsteps 
Were aping his big stride, 
And thus it seemed, that always 
We had been walking so; 
Oh it was not easy 
To tell him to go! 
—Almira Richardson Wilcox 
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A Home in the Desert 


We dreaded these spring winds that 
often raged for three days at a time. 
When the dust clouds began to lessen, 
and now and then came a welcome lull, 
we knew that the storm would soon 
be over, and the sun shine forth on a 
wind-swept land. The dust was whirled 
from out the road until it stretched 
away as smooth and hard as stone. In 
the sheltered corners were piles of 
rubbish and small sand drifts. 


HE orchard was a thing of beauty 

in the merry month of May. The 
myriads of white blossoms filled the 
air with fragrance. 
deep breaths, as if to fill our bodies 
with the delightful perfume. But only 
the faithful crab trees fulfilled the 
early promise with a harvest of abun- 
dant fruit. 


The climate was evidently not adapt- 
ed to the standard variety. But father 
never cut them down, and year after 
year they sent forth their fragrance 
and scattered their white petals, filling 
us with glad hopes of big round red 
apples such as grew in mother’s old 
home in far Ohio, and of which she 
often told us. 

As if to compensate the crabs bore 
small, rosy fruit on every twig and 
branch. The Siberian crab was used 
only for jelly, but a variety that we 
called ‘““Water-core” was very pleasing 
to the taste. 

We children devoured them eagerly, 
and one could trace our path about 
the farm by the apple cores we left 
behind. 

In the orchard birds sang in the long 
sunny hours, and twittered softly at 
night. Here we played many of our 
games, and highly approved of it. 

The small fruit required hard work, 
the berries had to be picked, endless 
weeds destroyed, and we children 
were given the task. This took much 
of the time we preferred to put in 
playing, and we felt greatly aggrieved 
that we had to toil in the summer va- 
cation, while others played the long 
days through. And sometimes, I re- 
gret to say, we bolted our job, and 
this brought deserved punishment. 

Mother, to our great approval, did 
not believe in spanking. Her punish- 
ment consisted in talking to us seri- 
ously, and she often closed by saying: 

“If you can’t grow up into good 
men and women without my beating 
you as if you were animals without the 
-power to reason, then you'll simply 
have to be bad. I refuse to spank you 
to compel obedience.” 


This sobered us and made us 


We drew long, © 
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thoughtful for a brief moment. And, 
curiously enough, we were often more 
obedient to her than our father, who, 
much to our disappointment, had no 
such scruples against spanking a re- 
bellious and defiant child. 

He had one great failing, he did not 
spank with any degree of certainty, the 
point varying with his moods. It was 
ever a question with me as to how far 
I could go along a forbidden line with- 
out incurring the ultimate result. 
There was a thrill about the excitement 
of experimenting with his moods that 
led me into reckless behavior many 
times. 

I took the punishment §stoically, 
rarely giving way to tears that I de 
spised as an evidence of weakness. A 
spanking made me angry and rebei- 
lious for days, even though I knew in 
my heart it was well deserved. 

A request, combined with a light 
word of praise, I usually heeded joy- 
fully, and worked at my task with a 
light heart. But father was a busy 
man, he had little time to spend con- 
sidering the psychology of each indi- 
vidual child. A-spanking was a short- 
cut to the obedience he required, and 
employed with a rebellious son or 
daughter. 

Despite the fact that I was often an- 
gry at him, I was proud of father, and 
considered him a handsome man. 
When we attended church I compared 
him with the other men in the audi- 


ence and decided that he was the best. 


looking of all. 

He had keen, deep blue eyes that 
looked inward to the very thoughts 
hidden away in the depths of one’s 
mind. His beautiful mustache I ad- 
mired even more than his clearcut fea- 
tures, and firm chin with a deep cleft. 

I liked to have chance visitors 
say: “This little girl grows to look 
more like her father every day.” 

Ella considered mother as the better 
looking of our parents, and was much 
pleased to be told that she resembled 
her. Mother’s eyes were blue, too, 
wide and clear, and her hair still held 
its pretty color so that it looked like 
spun gold in the bright light. The 
Colorado sun never seemed to tan her 
soft skin. We children grew. brown 
as Indians in the summer, for we hated 
hats and sunbonnets, and flung them 
aside when out of sight of the house. 
We admired mother’s complexion 
greatly and ardently wished that we 
were as fair as she. 

Once when we had all returned from 
a Unity Supper we girls told mother 


proudly that we thought she was the 


prettiest woman there. Her pleased, 
flushed smile brought a queer lump 
into my throat and made me thought- 
ful for a time. I had not known that 
grown-up people cared for praise. 

Mother always kept her person at- 
tractive. Her house dresses fitted 
nicely, and were finished with a touch 
of lace or embroidery at neck and 
wrists. No matter how weary she was 
she never retired at night without first 
winding her hair on crimping pins, that 
on the morrow it might be softly 
waved as we who loved her like to see 
it. 

Despite so much hard work she had 
pretty hands. They were plump and 
well shaped, with deep dimples nes- 
tling above the knuckles. We chil- 
dren wished that she could keep them 
soft and white, as did some of the 
women in town. We wanted her to 
have good clothes, as pretty as any 
seen in our church. This was not often 
possible, for the family funds had to 
be carefully expended, each dollar 
spreading as far as possible. . 

When father purchased his band of 
sheep he put a mortgage on the farm, 
so there was interest to pay, taxes, 
water assessments, heavy expenses at 
both the farm and the sheep ranch. 

We children were greatly chagrined 
at times, because we could not dress 
as well as the sons and daughters of 
wealthy parents. 

In particular did we girls long for 
pretty hats that always seemed espe- 
cially hard to obtain. 

Ella and I became much dissatisfied 


one day with the bonnet that our little 


sister was wearing. Mother had made 
it herself out of a piece of blue silk, 
and we said it looked awfully home- 
made. 

We wanted to take the butter and 
eggs to town and trade them for a new 
hat for sister. Mother gave her con- 
sent and we went gaily off in the new 
low cart with red wheels, drawn by a 
pony with flowing mane and tail. A 
pretty creature, but a lazy little beggar 
that often tried our patience sorely. 


Little sister was a chubby, dimpled 


darling with straight hair that we 


crimped by braiding tightly each night 
while wet. In the morning we combed 
it out into a fluffy cloud about her 
rosy face where smiles played hide- 
and-seek. The twins were born with 
unusually happy dispositions. They 
laughed with joy at life, and life lis- 
tened and was glad. 

Some of the stores carried a general 
line of dry goods and groceries, and at 
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the back a small millinery stock. When 
we had disposed of the butter and eggs 
we rushed gaily for this department. 


(Dy selected a hat of blue straw, 
crowned with a wreath of blue 
and white daisies, and placed it on 
sister's wavy hair. The effect was 
most pleasing to us. When we left 
the store Ella and I had her walk a few 
steps ahead that we might admire it 
from all angles. 

We were so absorbed in the present 
moment that we failed to note a heavy 
dark cloud sweeping out of the west: 
We started for home in radiant spirits, 
when a sudden and violent downpour 
of rain drenched us to the skin. 

We looked hastily at little sister. 
Horror of horrors! her hat was under- 
going a sudden and dire transforma- 
tion! One by one the lovely blue and 
white daisies unglued themselves from 
the wreath and floated down a blue- 
colored stream that ran out of the 
straw. Her white dress was stained 
in fantastic spots here and there. Her 
hair hung in straight wet strands, and 
her big eyes were filled with tears. 

We were a forlorn group when we 
reached home and put the pony away 
in the barn. We rushed in to tell 
mother about it. I was in tears and 
little sister also. But Ella was grave, 
the outraged sense of justice flaming 
in her soul dried all tears. 

“Mother,” she said, clearly, “father 
must go to town at once and thrash 
that man. Heisathief. He stole our 
egg and butter money as truly as if he 
had taken the money out of our 
pocket.” 

Mother gathered us all in her arms 
and comforted us as best she could, 
but it was a bitter moment. The lovely 
hat a cheat and a lie, melting into dis- 
mal ruin at the first touch of rain. 

Ella recovered her courage shortly. 
“Never mind,” she said bravely to sis- 
ter, “You shall have another pretty 
hat that the rain won’t spoil, even if I 
have to go without that pair of new 
shoes father promised me.”’ 

Ella was wonderfully unselfish and 
industrious, and by contrast my char- 
acter had the luster of a heap of dead 
ashes. She was always considerate of 
mother, whom she especially loved, 
and endeavored to aid her in every 
way. 


mother, to be her good girl that 
washed dishes and swept the floors 
without a murmur. In practice, alas 
and alack, I wanted to read more than 
anything else in all the world. I often 
slipped out unobserved, and hid in a 
net on the far side of a long stack of 
hay with a beloved book. 

My idea of heaven in those days 
was a place where I could read for 


In theory I, too, wished to help my 


hours, undisturbed by the distant call 
that must be heeded sooner or later. 
“Rene, Rene,” rang clearly, then with 
more emphasis, my whole name, 
“Irene Althea Welch, come here at 
once!” 

I really did possess a conscience, 
and at last it sent me reluctantly to the 
house. I was heartily ashamed of my- 
self when mother and Ella greeted me 
with flushed and tired faces. I flew 
at the work like a small tornado, sing- 
ing meantime at the top of my voice, 
to drown their reproaches that I knew 
were only too well deserved. 

Of the two boys, Fred was as Ella, 
unselfish and kind, loving mother espe- 
cially, and striving to serve her in 


-every way. And Guy, alas, was an- 


other rebel, resenting authority even 
as I, and often in trouble with father 
on this account. 


Yet he, even as I, was proud of him. 
He resembled him so closely that a 
friend of father’s who had lived be- 
side him when they were boys together 
in New York state, often remarked: 


“He’s sure a chip off the old block, 
doc. He’s the split image of you at 
that age. He’s like you in disposition, 
too. Gad, but you were a little rebel 
in those days! Do you remember the 
whalings your father used to adminis- 
ter to make you obey him?” 


Then they would chuckle together 
and launch into boyhood reminiscences 
to which we children listened eagerly. 
Among other things they spoke of my 
grandmother and some poems she had 
once written. 


I thought about this a good deal and 
decided that some future day, I too, 
would compose poems. Suddenly I 
discovered that there was actually 
money in such work. 


A friend of mine wrote a poem, 
sold it to a newspaper on the way 
down town, receiving fifteen cents as 
payment. With this sum clasped in 
her hand she hied herself forth to the 
roller-skating rink. She paused be- 
side me for a moment where I sat 
skateless, watching the others glide 
merrily about, and breathless with 
joy told me the news. 


She darted away to rent skates for 
the afternoon with the fifteen cents, 
and I watched her; pondering deeply. 


Why wait any longer before becom- 
ing a poet since there was real money 
to be obtained by one’s efforts? Why 
not be one NOW? 

I started for home and paused on 
the way at a store where father let us 
have a charge account. Here I pur- 
chased a note book with a glorious red 


rose on the cover page. In this I | 


would place my masterpieces, selling 
them one by one, but keeping a copy 
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for my children to marvel over at some 
dim and misty date in the future. 

I immediately composed my first 
poem. It was sad, so sad I wept for 
it brought back memories of by-gone 
days when Fido was with us. 


We had a dog Fido by name, 

And he was small but very game. 

He died ina fight with a big black dog, 

And we buried him deep beneath the 
sod. 

Fido, Fido, we loved you so, 

You should have ought to killed your 
foe. 


I tried this first on Ella, my voice 
trembling with poetic fervor as I read 
the touching lines. She listened grave- 
ly, and at the last line an expression 
of deep disapproval rested on her face. 
She considered it a slur cast on the 
memory of a brave animal. 

She pointed out with clear and un- 
questionable logic that had Fido been 
capable of doing so, he undoubtedly 
would have killed his foe. He was, 
as we all knew, a fighter from who 
laid the chunks! 

She recalled that he had been sadly 
outclassed from the start of the fight, 
since the other dog was twice as big, 
and younger, too. 

She called my attention to the fact 
that “have ought” was shocking gram- 
mar. Had not our mother warned us 
many times never to use those two 
words side by side? 

To this I airily responded that when 
one wrote poetry grammar didn’t 
count, the rhyme was the thing. 

She shook her head dubiously. She 
didn’t think that dog and sod went to- 
gether very well. 

Growing impatient I explained that 
if one pronounced dog as our new 
teacher had instructed, sounding the 
o like short a, the rhyme was quite 
correct. 

Looking at me with reproving eyes 
she said that she didn’t see any sense 
in trying to make us all feel badly 
again over Fido, by dragging his mem- 
ory from out the grave. We had, as 
the poem truthfully said, buried him 
deep beneath the sod. She favored 
letting him rest there in peace. 

She generously added that she liked 
this line, it sounded almost like real 
poetry, sort of sad and thrilly. 

But crushed by the weight of her 
disapproval, and realizing that she had 
the best of the argument, I tore the 
page with the tribute to Fido into tiny 
bits, and scattered them to the four 
restless winds. 

I continued my composing, undaunt- 
ed by the reception the first effort re- 
ceived. I wrote each poem carefully 
in my note book, that it might not be 
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“Sally Forbes. . .” Johnny began. | 
There was a wrench and Dick’s 


wrist was free of Johnny’s clutch, but | 


that moment had broken flood gates 
in both men and Sally had loosed a 
tide about her which she would never 
again control. 

Glaring through the dusk Dick’s 
eyes were sombre, his voice growled in 
sudden rage. But Johnny’s body drew 
to its height. There was from him 
the hiss of deep-drawn breath. Then 
Sally, seeing what she had done, tried 
to make amends. Her arms reached, 
caught their shoulders and with a hand 


on each she drew and held them until 


the tension broke and they twisted in 
an embarrassment that would never 
again be effaced from the memory 
of either. 

“Quarrel, would you? And about 
me. Haven’t I had enough of that? 
Haven’t we been friends all these years 
and years? Why I’m not going to 
have any such thing. I used to think 
you both liked me. . .” 

Sally’s voice trailed off, for one of 
her hands was caught against Dick’s 
mouth, and the other hurt with the 
strength of Johnny’s fingers clasping 
it. And Sally was aware that she was 
caught between two fires that threat- 
ened destruction. And she did not 
love either. Her heart was at sea with 
Njernal. 

Her fingers grew cold in theirs; 
her breast lifted in little panting 
breaths. A thrill of fear and exulta- 
tion swept her, a primal emotion that 
tangles in the heart-strings of every 
young thing who feels her power to 
waken passion in men. She had been 
a faithful slave to Bill Forbes so long 
that the love of Njernal had startled 
her from a lethargy of hopeless mis- 
ery. Close on its coming she found 
these two friendly blood brothers and 
comrades ready to fly at each other’s 
throats for love of her. And Sally 
found it heady wine on that night of 
early summer. She knew the danger 
but she was not afraid for herself. 
Loving Njernal, she was beyond that. 
But Dick and Johnny were roused, 
ready to battle for her and some in- 
stinct warned her that she had loosed 
a terrific force that would take her 
woman’s wit to handle. She must live 
in the Alley beside them. She must 
see them daily. She could not have 
them quarreling, perhaps fighting and 
becoming enemies over her. 

Her fingers curled around their big 
ones in a caress. She was playing 
for a respite of time, holding them 
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from avowals that would bring the 
storm about them all. 

“We'll name the boat ‘Sally’, for 
me. And I'll christen her.” 

She felt Johnny’s fingers slowly re- 
lease hers. She felt Dick’s lips on 
her other palm before he loosed her 
hand. 

“Wine”, said Dick. “I'll buy a 
bottle.” 

“Water”, said Johnny. “We'll not 
curse her by the devil’s brew of wine.” 

And they were glaring at each other 
again. 

“We'll fill a wine bottle with water,” 
said Sally, and again her laughter 
rang out, as gay as though she had 
never a care. | 

But she carried to her work next 
day, a problem whose immediate 
puzzle was over the question of her 
wandering down the lane to torment 
those two men who had each told her 
in that moment of his love. She must 
show no favor to either. 


That day a letter came from Njer- 
nal, posted at Hong-Kong, and shook 
Sally from her hold on reason. It 
told her that Njernal had not given up 
the hope that Sally would be courage- 
ous enough to take, for herself and 
him, their love. He did not know 
that she was alone now, but he was 
coming back for her. He pleaded for 
their love. He said in his fine way, 
that love was like the Amaranth; time 
would not waste its sweetness, nor 
would it ever fade. 


Sally ate her evening meal with the 
letter opened beside her plate, and 


thought of love as a flower, a purple. 


flower bedded in purple seas where 
phosphorescence rippled and his ship 
was etched in gold. And that night 
she dressed in her white muslin and 
went down the lane. The brothers had 
progressed with the boat and both 
wielded paint brushes. The smell of 
it transcended the fragrance of the 
honey-suckle and sweet clover grow- 
ing wild in the Alley. - 

“T don’t dare come near for fear 
that I’ll be daubed by paint,’’ she said, 
“So I’ll sit here on the wharf. When 
will she be done?” 

“When will she be done, Johnny?” 
asked Dick. 

“T dunno. What d’you think?” re- 
plied Johnny. 

Sally laughed. They seemed as 
friendly as ever, and she was glad 
that the scene of the night before had 
made no difference. It would have 
been a shame, she thought, for her to 
come between them. They had been 
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more like chums than brothers; Dick 
ignored Johnny’s piety as Johnny ac- 
cepted Dick’s carelessness. Sally did 
not want to spoil that understanding. 
But she was young enough, lonely 
enough, mischievous enough to wonder 
what they would do when she went 
away with Njernal. _ 

It had come to that. His letter had 
decided her. Living with Bill Forbes 
had taught her things that no woman 
should ever know as Sally learned 
them. She saw ahead of her a hill of 
years which she might mount securely 
but which had on the other side a val- 
ley of struggle ending in defeat. Only 
that week a woman grown old in earn- 
ing for herself had lost her place in 
the store where Sally worked. It had 
for a time frightened Sally for all she 
was young enough to toss aside her 
fear. Still, her husband was gone. 
She could not save on her wages, 
and she would not always be young. 
Now was her time to settle her life 
with some promise of security. Njer- 
nal was coming back for her. She 
would go with him. ; 

Staring at the sea, shimmering that 
night with a broken radiance of stars 
on its purple ripples, sinking in quiv- 
ering strings of light Sally marvelled 
at the complexity of life that had tied 
her to Bill Forbes by law, gave her 
heart to Njernal and plunged Dick 
and Johnny into love for her. The 
brothers were both good men in their 
way, which was prosaic enough after 
the stormy tempestuousness of Njer- 
nal’s wooing. Yet last night, they 
had startled her by the strength of 
passions leaping in both of them. She 
was puzzled most by Johnny, for she 
knew that Johnny thought she was 
wicked in kissing Njernal. Yet as 
she saw that Dick understood and did 
not blame her, her wonder turned on 
Dick. 

“Come in and we'll make toast and 
tea, Sally,” he called. | 

“And we'll finish the boat this 
week,” added Johnny. 


(sy-™’s laughter was caught and 
carried on the wind to them. She 
tripped through the tangled weeds of 
the Alley scenting the night with 
pungent brew of silver dew on sun 
warmed flowers, and at their gate she 
slipped her hands through their arms 
and danced to their house between 
them. 

It was not only that she was happy ; 
but there was that thrill of facing the 
danger of their love, knowing her 
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wits were pitted against two floods 
of man-passion. And in their house 
she took charge, busying herself with 


the tea and toast while they set the 


cups and cut bread. 


Then, because of the coquette slum- 
bering in every woman, Sally flitted 
about that house, adding woman 
touches to their belongings, leaving in 
it a presence which a woman sheds 
as a flower drops its petalled sweet- 
ness. 

They both walked home with her 
to her gate, and lingered there. Sally 
broke clusters of honey-suckle and 
slipped them through the buttonholes 
of their open shirt collars. Her fingers 
touched warm flesh and left their 


touch, weighting them with silence that . 


brooded long after she was asleep in 
her own bed. 

At dawn, next morning, she was 
startled to hear Johnny calling his 
brother : 

“Dick, where are you off to, now?” 

Looking from between her window 
curtains, she saw Dick coming down 
the Alley. But he turned at Johnny’s 
call and leaned against her fence, bend- 
ing his head as he cupped a lighted 
match to the bowl of his pipe, a man 
trick to ease the tension of a moment 
as quietly dramatic as that hectic 
plunge of Johnny’s hand to catch his 
wrist and keep Dick’s hand from 
touching her, two nights ago. 

And Sally knew that Dick had been 
coming to find her. And Johnny knew 
it, and was holding his brother from 
precipitating tragedy for both of them. 


Standing by the window, Sally’s 
hand shook as it held the curtain. She 
was a little afraid of the thing, now. 
She regretted a little that laughter and 
banter of the night and tucking the 
honey-suckle into their shirt collars. 
And when they all boarded the same 
trolley which took them to work, Sally 
sat alone in its front seat, gazing from 
the window at the sea which curled in 
sun-glinted blue, webbed with fine lace 
of foam ripples; stared at it so long 
that it was borne in on her that life 
_ was not unlike that deep; pretty, even 
beautiful on the surface but holding a 
strength which wakened at times to 
terrible things. 

She forgot all about it when she 
received another letter from Njernal, 
telling he was leaving and she must 
come to him. 

He was commanding her over the 
leagues of sea between them. And 
because she was a little afraid of Dick 
and Johnny that day, Njernal seemed 
a rock of strength to whom she might 
flee for protection. | 

Sally’s life had not held much of 
those fine things which will carry a 


woman through earth-made hells to 
martyrdom. Bill had killed her respect 
for men and there remained only love 
and that instinct to do the best for her- 
self, a best that clung to Njernal. She 
would make him a wonderful sweet- 
heart because the fact that there would 
be no binding law but love, would 
make them careful not to break it. 
Thinking of him that day, she pur- 
chased fine undergarments for her- 
self, with all the joy of a bride. She 
carried them home and spread them 
on her bed, touching with loving fin- 
gers the rose tinted silk and laces, 


holding them against her before the 


mirror. 

Oh, Sally was a primal thing those 
days, nursing primal fires, opening a 
flood of them from her heart. And 
staring at the rose-crepe silks that were 
for her own body, she thought of 
Njernal, the golden giant whose kiss 


_ had released her from Bill and wak- 


ened the woman of flame which lay 
under the shadow Forbes had dropped 
over her.: 

And Njernal was coming back. He 
was then on his way. She computed 
weeks and days that it must take his 
letter to reach her, knowing that his 
own. ship would follow the mail 
steamer. 

She was startled to find that he 
could return a week hence. 

Then her thoughts swooped to Dick 
and Johnny, and she laughed. 

Another ten days at most she could 
hold them off, laugh with them, tease 
them, and leave them neither better 
nor worse of her in their lives. Being 
a woman she believed that. She for- 
got that she had broken down barriers 
and loosed the sleeping dragons that 
consume men and leave only the fight- 


atavist. 


That night Bill Forbes wandered 
down the Alley and entered the door 
of her cottage. 

Sally wheeled at his voice and stood 
rigid with fear and hatred of him. 
Then she seized a stick of wood from 
the box and lifted it. 

““Sally,”’ he whined, “I’m about ready 
to eat crow and come back to you. I’m 
willing to forget.” 

“But I’m not,” she cried. “I'll 
never forget. I’ll kill you if you don't 
go now, and stay.” 

She hurled the wood. It bounced 
from the door frame, fell on his foot, 
and Bill Forbes went. She saw him 
go down the Alley and halt before the 
Downey gate, and she knew he was 
telling his story to Dick and Johnny. 


Little tempests swept her, like storm. 


gusts wakened by her hatred of Bill 
Forbes. The silk things on her bed 
brought thoughts that seared her mind ; 
thoughts that made her hate Dick and 
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Johnny and would in time spoil for her 
this love of Njernal’s. 


Bill Forbes must go and never come 
back. She must frighten him like the 
coward he was. Sally took a revolver 
from the drawer of her dresser and ran 
into the afterglow filling the Alley with 
rosy light. And before Forbes, she 
flourished it. 


“Now, Bill Forbes, you go, or I’ll 
kill you where you stand. Another 
thing, if you ever come back, I'll kill 
you before you can say my name.” 


“Hear her,” he shouted, “Threatens 
me, she does. I’ll have the law on you 
for that, you. . .” He called her an 
unmentionable name, and in her rage 
and shame Sally hurled the revolver. 
It struck his cheek, left a red welt and 
trickle of blood as he went down the 
Alley shrieking his determination to 
have her arrested for threatening his 
life. Sally slumped against the fence. 
Johnny had dropped the spar he was 
planing, and pulled the curled shavings 
from his hands. Dick swung his ham- 
mer so hard that its head was buried 
in the earth. 

“He'll do it, too,” sobbed Sally. 
“He'll arrest me. Oh my God, I'll go 
to jail.’’ 

“You won't,” growled Dick. “You 
can get out of here tonight.” 

“Where?” she flung at him. “I’ve 
no money. I spent it all today. Be- 
sides they could find me anywhere.”’ 

“We'll take you,” said Johnny. “The 
boat is done enough for that. We'll 
launch her tonight.” 

“By God, that’s what we’ll do,” 
cried Dick. 

Sally held out her two hands, one 
to each of them, drew them together 
and sobbed between them, and over 
her head the brothers’ eyes met. In 
each face peace, an elimination of 
struggle lifting above passion. Her 
tears had washed away all things but 
her need of their help. Other things 
would follow and they knew it, but for 
the present Sally was in trouble, and 
they loved her. 


T seemed such a simple thing to 

do. They launched the boat by 
herculean labor, and set her mast. 
They hastily rigged her spars and can- 
vas, and fitted her with provisions 
from Sally’s house and their own pan- 
try. At the last Johnny carried his 
Bible and Dick brought a flask of 
brandy to meet emergencies each in 
his own way. 


Sally came at dawn, star-eyed from 
her tears, pink-cheeked with the secret 
she kept; for she meant to lure them 
in the boat to meet Njernal’s ship, 
where she would be safe from them 
all. 
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Sally was as good a sailor as the 
brothers. She took her trick at the 
wheel and a keener delight in the 
cruise because at the end of it was 
love for her. She tingled with the 
joy of escaping them both and Bill 
Forbes, and the need of her command 
of the situation. 


The passions of men had seemed an 
ominous thing when she was ashore, 
but in the leap of the craft as it breast- 
ed wind and waves, lifting to the 
smother of foam, in the singing of the 
cordage and slatting of the sail through 
calm of star-shot nights, Sally was 
happier than ever she had been. 


Spring trailed sweetness and color 
along the shores they skirted. The 
sea was a bride in foam lace. There 
was a trail of jewelled light behind 
their boat. Sally shaped the course, 
back and forth across the sea lane 
which Njernal’s ship must take on her 
way home. 

There was her laughter ringing 
clear, her singing at dusk over the 
sea, her gay banter teasing Dick and 
Johnny. They had given her the little 
cabin and slept on deck in turns. And 
there on her berth she spread the dain- 
ties she was to wear for Njernal and 
thought of his blue eyes lighting with 
love for her, when she would hail him 
across the shortening seas between 
them. 

She had no doubt but that in the 
moment of their meeting, she could 
manage Dick and Johnny. The broth- 
ers would be raging, perhaps, or 
stunned by her betrayal. But Njernal 
and his crew would be at hand; he 
would save her from the brothers as in 
turn they had saved her from Baill 
Forbes. 

Oh, she was happy over it. Happy, 
until that night when, from sheer joy 
of life that ripened her as sun ripens 
a peach, she could not stay below and 
ventured on deck, aft, where Johnny 
lazed along the coaming, his hand on 
the Sally’s tiller. 

“It’s such a pretty night,” she said. 


“Aye. But we’ve come a long way, 
Sally. I was thinking we’d best be 
getting back. It'll be safe now.” 

“You're not tired of sailing with me, 
Johnny,” she coaxed, knowing that 
they must keep going until they met 
Njernal’s ship. 

“T could sail with you for life, lass 

. . only for the sin of it.” Johnny’s 
voice was deep in his throat, husky 
with smouldering fire beneath. 

“You mean, you’d marry me?” she 
parried, “but of course you can't, 


Johnny. It’s a terrible way for a 


woman to be left.” 
“Sally,” he said, “You sinned in 


kissing Njernal. 


This is your punish- 


will keep you from me, Sally. 
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ment ... and oh, Sally, . . it is mine 
for invihe you. 

His head dropped on his arm. Dry 
tearless sobs shook him. She heard 
him gasp them through quivering lips. 
And Sally stared at the sea and stars, 
wishing, pleading silently for Njernal 
to come quickly. 

Then from the deck forward, Dick’s 
head lifted and his face stared through 
the shrouding dusk. 

“Sally!” he called, imperative, com- 
manding. 

Sally hesitated, then moved from the 
bowed figure of Johnny. -His sobbing 
hurt her, made her a little ashamed. 

Dick was on his feet, looking at his 
brother, then turning to Sally. 

“We'll go back,” he said. “And 
when we do, ‘no law of God or man 
I’ve 
loved you long. I’m not held by what 
holds him.” | 

Dick’s arms reached for her, caught 
her, held her close, and she could not 
prevent his kisses burning on her lips 
and cheeks and throat. 

She was whirled from that embrace 
by Johnny’s hands tearing his brother 
from her, flinging him aside. Sally 
was tossed against the cabin bulkhead ; 
from here, when the mist drifted from 
her vision, she saw a ship with sails 
set, beautiful against the stars. And 
she knew it. Njernal’s ship was etched 
on her memory in lineaments of gold. 

Njernal stood at the rail. She could 
see him, big, bare-headed, looking at 
the little craft Sally, a half-mile away, 
running down the wind, lines braced 
on a cleat. On the Sally’s deck two 
men crouched, stepping along her 
planks with the lifted toe-tread of 
animals ready to spring, fists clenched, 
eyes glaring. 

The thud of fists on flesh, the first 
snarls roused Sally, but only to the 
need of calling Njernal to her aid. She 
cupped her hands to her lips and 

shrieked his name; 

“ovale. Svale . 
Sally. . 

Only a half-mile of sea separated 
them after all the leagues of ocean 
and deeps of human passions. Only a 
half-mile, but he did not hear her. She 
called and called. . . 

Behind her the brothers were fight- 
ing like beasts. She could hear the 
breath rasping in their throats, sick- 
ening sounds that seemed to drown her 
own voice calling to her lover. She 
turned, screaming in frenzy at them, 
to stop, to wait until she hailed that 
ship out there.’ And in the starlight 
she saw their faces blotched with 
blood. 

Out beyond, the ship with its golden 
master sailed on, oblivious. Sally 
screamed. She shrieked. It was going 


I am here... 
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past, and Njernal did not know she 
was near him. 

She ran to the bow, frantic now as 
the Sally fell away on the wind, car- 
rying her with it, widening the space 
between them. And on his ship, Njer- 
nal moved slowly aft as if he watched 
something amiss with the little craft. 


Sally’s cry shrilled again. He must 
have seen; he must know she was 
there. That love, fadeless as the 
Amaranth, would tell him, pulse to 
him across the waves, stir the gold of 
his hair, beat on his heart. . 

Sally took breath and hope. She 
looked at the ship and then at the 
brothers milling on the for’ard deck, 
groggy now, revolving like slow tops, 
gasping out the rage that had de- 
stroyed the comradeship of a life-time. 

Then she looked at the sea and 
plunged, swimming hand over hand 
breasting waves that choked her mouth 
and nostrils. 

The splash startled them. They 
stared at her. Then Dick slumped into 
the sea, 

“By God but I'll have her for my 
own,” he cried, as he went. 

“Better death than sin. . .,” wailed 
Johnny through swollen lips, and he 
too was in the sea. 

Njernal on his ship, lifted a glass 
to his eyes, made out the struggling 
figures where two men fought over a 
woman, with their hands weighting 
her, dragging her down. 

“Lower away,” he shouted to the 
watch, “and look lively. There's 
something wrong out there.” 

He leaned over the rail, the glass 
at his eye, watching as the boat pulled 
away for that commotion which wak- 
ened sea-fire in a riot of phosphores- 
cence beyond the trail of the small 
craft’s wake. He was whistling a 
song which recalled, if there had been 
need, the name of the woman he loved, 
for whom he was returning to take 
with him, law or no law. 

Suddenly the commotion quieted 
save for little trickles of light spread- 
ing like the web of a spider. The boat, 
after cruising about, came within hail- 
ing distance. 

“Too late, sir. They 1 never came 
called the bos’n. 

“All right. Get aboard. We're los- 
ing time here. . .” 
The little craft Sally felt the sweep 
of a rising wind and darted for the 

open sea. 

On the deck of his ship, Nyernal 
sang with a voice husky depthed 1n 
golden column of his throat, 

“Of all the girls I’ve ever loved. 
There’s none so sweet as Sally. . 
She is the darling of my heart 
And she lives in our Alley. . .” 
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~The Song of the Body 


ence was slight. His was a flair more 
than a vision, a personal conquest 
rather than a power of social creation. 

Good dancing, indeed, is far more 
rare today than years ago; it is as rare 
as the subtlety and creativeness which 
it demands. For modern dance is no 
longer a matter of steps which, once 
learned, can be more or less success- 
fully trodden out by anyone; but it is 
an inner pulsation, which gives wide 
latitude and creative possibility to the 
dancer; and it must be executed on 


the breath, with a body vibrant with © 


rhythm, and freely suspended without 
hips from a conscious centre of control 
in the solar-plexus. Had Vernon 
Castle possessed consciously as well as 
instinctively the rhythmic technique of 
his own body, or had he been called 
upon to train a people already rhyth- 
mically educated, the result would 
have been a social dancing more beau- 
tifully sincere, elastic, and expressive 
than perhaps the world has yet seen. 
Today everybody dances, those who 
have charge of the minds, morals, and 
manners of the country’s youth just 
as much as the boys and girls them- 
selves. It may seem a Barrie phan- 
tasy to suppose that at this critical 
moment in the psychology of modern 
life the educators could really have 
educated, could have seen and under- 
stood what was hidden in the students’ 
revolt against the old dances, and could 


- have led the new frolic into the path 


of bodily rhythm. It is, of course, an 
ironic commentary on the spiritlessness 
of our educational methods that such 
a supposition cannot be taken seri- 
ously. | 

But let us wildly suppose that the 
educators had been educated, that they 
had possessed some reverence for the 
body, some respect for its instincts, 
some insight into its marvelous intel- 
ligence; let us talk extravagantly and 
suppose they had possessed the only 
possible foundation for the culture of 
a human being—the rhythmic tech- 
nique of the human body! It would 
have meant that they would have 
seized the occasion with zest, would 
have entered the ball-room with the 
authority and delight of true aliveness 
and there, right among their students, 
would have wrought the new impulse 
of syncopation into a noble articulation 
of human joy. That would have been 
education in its true, original sense, a 
“leading forth” of raw impulse to un- 
spoiled and perfect expression, and this 
not only for a student body but for a 
whole people. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 108) 


Education today, of course, means 
the exact opposite of all this. It con- 
sists not in an attentive reverence to- 
ward human personality and a free, 
experimental, tentative leading forth 
of its latent powers, but in a hasty, 
blasphemous cramming of the mind 
alleviated only by a crude and unre- 
lated athletics. The results are ob- 
vious enough. ‘Education has robbed 
me of everything,” is a cry, often ac- 
companied by tears of secret despair, 
to which one becomes accustomed in 
the studio. Not until people confront 
a life which springs with artesian free- 
dom from its own depths do they sus- 


A CHRYSALIS 
LL dimly shining, golden-brown, 
It hung 
Upon a slender twig—the chrysalis, 
A shapeless thing of mystery—and 
With stubborn hold, swinging that 
and this, 
With every teasing breeze that chose 
to blow 
In spring’s caprice, while strug- 
gling inwardly 
To change its form of life, and to out- 


grow 
The self-spun bounds, woven in 
ecstasy 
Of weariness, unconscious of desire; 
To rest, even as I’ve yearned for 
nights of sleep— 
Far, cool forgetfulness, and nothing 
higher 
Does the earth-creature dumbly ask. 
Now deep 3 
In dreams I see no swinging chrysalis, 
But a glowing sprite, living in fra- 
grant bliss. 
—Ada Hilton Davies. 


pect the shallowness of their own 


source; and such a moment is quick 
with terror and pain. 

Educators may point to their gym- 
nasiums; but physical education does 
not deliver the rhythmic technique of 
the body. Athletes are notoriously 
bad social dancers. Physical training 
is muscle training. Muscles are out- 
works merely. But breath is the life 
of the body and the god of form. 
Rhythm begins in the breath. It is the 
first step of the spirit of man into his 
creation. A_ shallow, unrhythmic 
breathing and a shallow, unrhythmic 
life go together; but where you find 
deep rhythmic breathing there you will 
find grace and strength, depth and 
charm. 

It was just this pulsing on the beat 
in breath rhythm that inspired, for in- 


‘stance, the one-step. Danced in puls- 


ing rhythm from a breathing center in 
the torso (the legs stepping out in se- 
quence through the three articulations 
of the foot, heel, ball, and toe), the 
one-step is a far more _ interesting 
dance than either the waltz or the two- 
step. Thus performed, it is a type of 
the true social dance; and its appeal is 
irresistible. To syncopate one’s breath- 
pulsations into a fox-trot is to release 
one’s pent-up vitality into bodily verve. 
It is impossible so to dance and escape 
a radiant expression. But our modern 
balls-rooms are not radiant. There is 
nothing of bright beauty, something 
only inexpressibly dull, in the poor 
angle-worm protruding her abdomen 
and dragging her feet. 

Of course, one may take all the steps 
of a fox-trot correctly and on the beat 
and yet never achieve good dancing, 
because the beat and the step are not 
the vital factors concerned. Correct- 
ing treading out of a pattern of steps 
is only calisthenics; hitting the beat is 
only marching. It is what happens be- 
tween step and step, beat and beat— 
the rhythmic transitional curve be- 
tween—which constitutes the dance. 
Properly executed, the modern dance 
has not a static moment. It isa subtle, 
incessant cascade of movement, break- 
ing wave on wave; and that is what 
makes it so impossible without, so de- 
lightful with, the technique of bodily 
rhythm. 

It is this transitional curve of move- 
ment, comparable to the “bridge of 
tone” in music, this subtle going-on- 
ness within one’s own torso, which 
makes for beautiful and expressive so- 
cial dancing. It always has been so. 
Those who had natural bodily rhythm 
were the “born dancers” and the de- 
spair of others not so fortunate. But, 
while the set phrases of the waltz and 
two-step could be gone through more 
or less presentably without much 
bodily rhythm, no such safe middle 
ground of decent mediocrity exists in 
the dancing of syncopated rhythms. 
Here there is either vivid expression, 
complete aliveness, unbroken going- 
on-ness or, bodily rhythm lacking, 
there is an inevitable arrest and fall 
into dull sensuality. In brief, the 
modern dance must found itself on 


bodily rhythm and become, as easily it 


might, the most vivid, sincere, and 
spontaneous of all folk dances, or it 
must continue its downward drag to- 
ward stupidity and.obscenity. 


(Continued next month) 
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HE boy did not even glance up 

when the man stopped his ex- 
pensive motor, climbed from the 
machine and began to cross the field. 
Why he had lingered at this particular 
spot the man probably could not have 
told; it might have been because it 
pleased him and again, the boy sitting 
perched on the fence cutting the top 
rail with the one broken blade of a 
pocket knife, may have awakened a 
treasured memory. | 

Nei‘her spoke. The man leaned with 
one arm resting on the worm-eaten 
fence, his face worn with the busi- 
ness cares of a city life. A soft wind 
fanned the woodland, swaying the tree 
tops until they moaned like distant 
waves of the ocean. 

Suddenly the boy lifted his sandy 
head and, his blue eyes sparkling like 
stars in a winter sky, he eagerly faced 
the man. 

“Say, mister, ain’t it great?’ He 
bubbled, twisting his bare feet between 
the rails. “The wind whistling through 
the trees sort of gets a feller. When I 
hear the firs a moanin’ like that it 
makes me think I’m on a ship at sea. 
When I grow up I’m going to be a 
sailor on a treasure boat; I bet it’s 
great fighting pirates. There’s an old 
cutlass up in the attic that will be just 
the thing to carry in my belt.” 


In an instant the wind was forgotten 
as the rising sun enthroned the forest 
with a crown of gold. 


“Don’t it make you feel queer when 
the sun comes creepin’ over the hill? 
Something inside me seems to fill up 
and I want to whoop and whistle with 
all my might. I guess the birds must 
feel that way too, cause did you ever 
notice how they chirp sort of half 
hearted like before sun-up.”’ And as 
soon as it shines—well, say, you'd 
think they'd bust their sides singin.’ !”’ 

For a time the boy sat motionless, 
almost appearing a part of the lichen 
covered fence yet his keen eyes kept 
roving about, covertly watching the 
many inhabitants that dwelt in the 
rural vicinity. 

“See that quail sitting on yonder 
fence’’’ he presently continued, point- 
ing one chubby finger as he spoke, 
“he’s keepin’ guard. His mate’s a set- 
ting right in that huckleberry bush, 
next to the hollow stump; there’s 
twenty-four eggs. I counted them. I 
had to hang around a long time before 
I got a chance, cause birds are mighty 
touchy about their families. 

“Can’t say I care about the chippy; 
they’re too noisy, and besides they’re 


Rich 
By L. C. LEWIS 


into everything, but a felier’s got to 
admit they re full of pep, seem to get 
by with most anything. One pair had 
the nerve to chase a wren out of our 
rose bush last year and nested there 
themselves.” 

Then the boy's attention was ar- 
rested by a jay, darting about in the 


branches of a scrub oak, his blue coat 


flashing among the green shrubbery, 
while he challenged with his coarse cry 


of defhance. 
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always are; it keeps the mother bird 


busy pumpin’ honey down. their 
throats. 

“Funny how that there robin sits on 
top of the same big pine every morn- 
ing and growls as if he owned the 
who!e country. He don’t always do it, 
though. In a few months he'll be com- 
ing down picking worms with the 
rest of the birds. Guess it must be 
his way of showin’ off in front of his 
girl.” 

At first the man had _ remained 
silent casually indifferent to the boy’s 


LUTHER BURBANK 
A recent picture, taken with Over- 
land’s editor, at Burbank’s 
Santa Rosa home. - 


Mr. Burbank’s highest ideal is that 
of service—an ideal which he daily 
lives. How many men would spend 
their time in furthering experiments 
from which they, themselves, cannot 
hope to profit? Yet Mr. Burbank at 
76—his birthday is on the seventh of 
this month—spends a large share of 
his time each day in experimentation 
which may not show results until five, 
ten, twenty years later. 

The teaching of altruism to youth 
would be, Mr. Burbank says, the 
greatest gift which could be made the 
world. 


HEY RE saucy birds, the jays are. 

I kinda like ‘em. They’re not 
half as bad as people make them. I 
found a baby jay last year and put 
it in a yellow hammer’s nest, thought 
maybe they’d raise it. I wish you 
could a seen the fuss those birds made 
over one measly jay. I felt so sorry 


for the poor litt’e thing that I took 


it home and raised it under my pet 
bantum. He still hangs around the 
house; ma says he’s a regular nuis- 
ance. 


“Look, mister, there’s a ruby 
throat.” The boy suddenly grasped 
the man’s arms while his quick glance 
followed a green and gold midget hov- 
ering over a wild honeysuckle vine. 
“Tt’s got a nest in the top limb of that 
there madrone tree; I climbed up last 
week and saw the fledglings; my, but 
they’re cute, no bigger than a bumble 
bee. Ain’t it queer how hungry they 


eager chatter, then gradually the look 
of care on his face became replaced 
by a growing interest, and as each 
new bird fluttered past in its search 


of bugs he followed the boy with less 


reluctance. 


“T like the wild canary better than 
the tame; he sings as if he meant it; 
there he is, mister, in that manzanita 
thicket. I caged one last year, but he 
didn’t sing near so nice and after a 
while he began to sort of pine away 
so I turned him loose. Now ain’t that 
a shame! It’s done for; I hate the 
butcher birds ; they ain’t got no heart.” 
The boy lamented as the killer darted 
upon the dainty singer. Too late the 
canary gave a frightened cry, made 
a feeble struggle for its frail life, then 
with a dash of its sharp beak the other 
bird pierced the singer’s brain. 

“Bet you can’t see nothin’ in that 

(Continued on page 144) 
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OVERCOMING SELF 


{2 EVERS DUVAL overcame self on 
that night she made Roland walk— 
walk . . . made him keep his eyes open and 
not sit down—walk—walk—walk. “Drink 
this, swallow every bit of it—.” One can 
imagine the tone in which she said it. And 
she could have so easily let him die; even 
if ‘she had just half-heartedly fought. In 
that moment she found her “WHITE STONE,” 
the magic word of the old Gypsy hag, 
found it after all her torture, her disillu- 


sionment. Always had she done as others— 


bade—always she had feared what people 
would think of her—always behind each act 
stood pride, but she overcame it—and she 
married Peter Sharon, and Crazy Gabe 
could sleep nights. Ah, there is so much 
to this story that it is impossible to make 
a worthy review. After all doesn’t Hannah 
Hills Blade, the novelist in the story, say 
she would much rather read a story than 
read a review? No one can tell the indi- 
vidual exactly what that particular story is 
going to do to him or how he is going to 
react. There is so much plot, so much back- 
bone to the story. We can see bits of our- 
selves, perhaps not so pronounced, but there 
is a similarity. There doesn’t seem to be 
a word too many; there doesn’t seem a 
character that is not needed, even to Nelly 
the Cat and the Gentleman Dog. Oh what 
a delightful description when the Gentle- 
man Dog arrives in Los Gatos ... his leap- 
ing, his barking—there is no use going into 
detail. One will have to read it, and one 
will never regret, for there is that mystic 
current beneath the surface which capti- 
vates. We can believe what we want of 
Boss Man’s death, but we feel a subtle, fine 
cob-web thread in the plot — we can’t 
help remembering Chung was alone with 
him. It goes to prove one thing that for 
success one has to base one’s life and acts 
on truth. Roland Duval married Joice for 
her monev, but she married Roland Duval 
hecause she wanted to show her world that 
she could marry Roland Duval—and on that 
night at the Palace Hotel he told her—told 
her he had married her for her money. 


Would she let anyone know? No. She. 


had not overcome self. She could never 
stand the humiliation that he had not mar- 
ried her for herself. So she stuck it out 
and played a game, lied, covered lie with lie, 
kept watch over him. If he hadn’t beauty, 
if he hadn’t money, he had at least service. 
This she gave him—her price of Pride was 
her happiness. Perhaps Mr. Evers, the 
traveling invalid, saw he looked clear 


through to the end, but Mrs. Evers, the 


invalid of the sofa, never knew, and 
the Winnings— oh, we have all known 
Winnings and Auntie Ethels who put them- 
selves down on the program of life as bene- 
factors, dispensers of bounty and joy; joys 
and bounties which did not come to them 
or emanate from them utterly failed to in- 
terest them. And Emma Bodini—one must 
not forget her; she is the one who makes 
the plot. It is a clever story, woven of the 


finest thread and colorings by a master 


hand into a beautiful picture with a White 
Stone shining forth a symbol of happiness. 


THe Wurrte Stone, Ruth Comfort Mitchell: 


Appleton. $2.00. 


= BOOKS AND WRITERS 


Conducted by B. VIRGINIA LEE 


INDIA 


o pick the “Why” of the titling of Mrs. 
Steel’s novel, “The Law of The 
Threshold,” would be telling too much. 
This seems to be the lure—yet I should not 


‘thus limit the fascination of the story. It is 


a tale of the mysteries of India; of a tal- 
ented Indian girl, educated in the West, 
who returns home filled with a desire to pu- 
rify the Tantrik cult and finds herself 
involved religiously and politically—also in 
a romance. The story is full of plot, full of 
action, but it seems at times Mrs. Steel 
gives us too much detail. She makes us feel 
she knows we need information, and so she 
gives us flowers of facts arranged profusely 
with the feathery greenery of plot and ro- 
mance. Anyway, the story is good, if you 
get over the feed of information. The des- 
sert is rather lasting. 


THE LAW OF THE THRESHOLD, Flora Annie 
Steel. Macmillan. $2.25. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


HE time has come when children de- 
sire facts in their reading. Whys and 
wherefores form barriers which they must 
tear down. Why? Is it that civilization 


has advanced and that the images of their. 


dreams, their parents, know more than of 
olden times—and after .all children try to 
reflect their parents? Whatever it is, the 
mind of the reading child has developed 
a feverish desire for facts. It is in such 
books as Photography and Its Mysteries 
that children will be delighted. Yes, even 
the parents will enjoy it. It is the history 
of the Camera, the daguerreotype; the part 
France and England played in the invention. 
It takes the children into the block-maker’s 
workshop while he prepares pictures for a 
book; into the underground passages of a 
coal mine in order to photograph a coal 
cutting machine and shows them how pho- 
tographs can be telegraphed. It is the un- 
foldment of a wonderful story which will 
interest children and grown up children as 
well. 
PHOTOGRAPHY AND ITS MysTERIES by Charles 
R. Gibson, F. R. S. E. J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $2.50. | 


MENTAL NARCOTIC 

dW many people, known to you person- 

ally, interested greatly in music, are 
equally interested in other subjects? Not 
many! Music acts as a mental narcotic. 
Men and women become so absorbed in 
music that they become intellectual inferiors 
—seeing, hearing, talking, reading—one sub- 
ject, MUSIC. They do not own their own 
faculties. This is the purpose of Milo E. 
Benedict’s fascinating essay “What Music 
Does to Us” and never once does he allow 
the fact that man was not made for musié 
but music made for man, escape notice. It 
is handled with compelling lightness of 
touch, humorous and graceful—a book of 
authority. (Mr. Benedict is one of the last 
pupils of Liszt.) It is a feast where the 
main course is serious thought as to the 
place properly belonging to music in the 
scheme of liberal education. It is both 
quantity and quality for a leisure hour 
which can not but be appreciated by every 
one who reads it. 


Wuat Music Does.to Us, by Milo E. Bene- 
dict. Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50. 
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“LA PENSEE”’—RODIN 
From “‘A Wanderer in Paris” 


PARIS 
yO pee is so intermingled with old and 


new that it is hard to write of its 
beauties, its marvels, its fascinations, says 
Mr. Lucas in his “A Wanderer in Paris.” 
While vou will be examining a bit of archi- 
tecture you will suddenly become aware of 
a Modern Paris built on foundations hun- 
dreds of years old. Yet Paris is always the 
same and spring is one of its famous lures. 
Snring in Paris through the eves of night! 
What could be more magnificent? Mr. 
Lucas takes you along the Seine and shows 
you the old book stalls, the quays, shows 
vou the island on which the main part of 
Paris is situated and he tells you about 
Time in Paris! The little tempting Imp 
within us gives up a_sharp-urge-punch. 
Time forgetting Parisians! Smiling Paris, 
but he modifies this by saying that her face 
is a bit careworn since the great war. The 
Paris which has always recovered with 
extraordinary rapidity from any lapse into 
— has not yet come back to her previous 
self. 


This book of 263 pages, including preface.. 


index, illustrations and maps, is what one 
can expect from the pen of E. V. Lucas, 
the touch of an artist—the blending of 
beauty and knowledge and feeling into one 
perfect and beautiful whole. 


A WANDERER IN Paris, by FE. V. Lucas. 
Macmillan. $3.00. 


NAPOLEON 


This is a translation of that lost manu- 
script purporting to be an autobiographical 
sketch by the Great Napoleon himself, yet 
specifically disavowed by him in his will. 
There are many evidences pointing to the 
genuineness of the document, internal and 
otherwise. In any event it is an interesting 
addition to Napoleana. 

THE Manuscript OF St. HELENA, trans- 
lated by Willard Parker. D. Appleton & 

Co. $2.00. 3 
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DARING WORK 


FEEL very strongly that the Jew has the 

greatest contribution to human prog- 
ress to make at this particular time that he 
has ever had in all his history. It is becom- 
ing obvious that the present organization 
of the political state is irrational and can- 
not survive long. ... Now the Jew, because 
he has no nation . . has become an inter- 
nationalist by necessity and he is leading 
the way in the organization of the machin- 
ery for international relations.” To boldly 
make such an assertion as this to a Gentile 
mind is little short of insult, especially in 
this present day of anti-Semitism. Yet, 
Professor Miller has given us a most inter- 
esting, exhaustive, and logically true thesis 
on the underlying pathology of the inter- 
national, racial, and class maladies that be- 
set human society at the present time, and 
has offered some logical suggestions for 
correcting them, based upon his adequate 
deductions. After all, the mind of the class, 
the race, or the nation is the mind of the 
individual, as he has so ably set forth, so 
undeniably the best way to study the diff- 
culties arising in the relationship between 
them is from a purely psychological basis. 
To quote, “the particular form of psycho- 
pathology involved in our problem may be 
called the oppressionpsychosis.” Attacking 
his subject therefore, from the standpoint 
of the psychologist, Professor Miller ad- 
mirably discusses the difficulties of Europe, 
for example, at the present time; the vari- 
ous class, and racial conflicts that are con- 
fronting the civilized world, and in his 
analysis points out the why of the various 
situations in a way that is most illuminat- 
ing, and gratifying. Here is indeed a book 
that students of sociology and its allied 
subjects have long waited for. We have 
no doubt but that it will be most popular 
with college students of international affairs. 


(Reviewed by Dr. Reed M. Nesbit). 


Races, NATIONS AND CLASsEs, by Professor 
Miller. Lippincott. $2.00. 


CHILDHOOD 


oor of the Nineteenth Century 
was not so different from childhood 
of today. After all we are masters of our 
Fate to a certain extent, but poor little 
Mary of the story book took things as 
they came without a fight, even when she 
was sent to Marsh college. Her struggle 
to understand “The Better Way,” which 
Father Eustace handed her; her timidity; 
her delight to get home, away from what 
she called prison, is a little wistful, but it 
is enlightening as is all the rest of- her rum- 
maging through the chest of memories. 
Many notables flit in and out of that Nine- 
— Century Childhood in London and 

ton. 
befuddling wit as much as the reaction on 
Mr. Samuel Butler. Then there is Henry 
James and Maurice Baring—dances, gar- 
dens at Eton and the road to Camelot. The 
entire book is delightful, a little ironic and 
quite different from the usual run of books. 


A NINETEENTH CENTURY CHILDHOOD, Dy 
Mary Maccarthy. Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $2.00. 


CEREBRAL GYMNASTICS 


(Dr. WILDER has chosen an extremely in- 
teresting bit of subject matter to 
which much thought has been given and 
research done. The reader is soon pre- 
sented with the thought that man has gone 
far and expended much toward discovering 
facts about himself, only to be followed by 
the germ of doubt, “has he?”; for the 
author presents numerous opportunities for 
much more research. Anyone possessed 
with a desire for cerebral gymnastics will 
find much in this book for scientific pio- 
neering. 
(Reviewed by R. J. Graetzer.) 


Man’s Prenistoric Past, by H. H. Wilder 
(Smith College). Macmillan. $2.00. 


One will enjoy Aunt Mary and her- 


ART AND POETRY 


| @ ys you ever read poetry which in- 
spired visions, not only spiritual vis- 
ions of your soul, but left a visual picture 
before your eyes? Have you ever wanted 
to lay down a poem and, the gods willing, 
take up your brush and paint something 
tangible, catch that indefinable pulse which 
pleased you?. If you have you will find 
much pleasure in A Painter's Anthology. 
It is a rather large book with an attractive 
binding—and between the covers Mr. 
Watts has chosen poems to illustrate, rang- 
ing over the entire field of English poetry. 
It is full of trees, gardens, statues and 
fauns; the masked characters from Gol- 
doni’s comedies to the prim early Victorians 
are there; even the grotesque little people 
who scamper through the world of Ingolds- 
by come crowding in and you close the 
pages with a full appreciation of art and 
poetry co-mingled. Mr. Watts has seemed 
to pick just the things one remembers and 
we feel his anthology is a bit of ours also, 
even to his lavish illustrations and decora- 
tions—we feel somehow he has just painted 
our imagination. : 


A PAINTER’Ss ANTHOLOGY by Arthur Watts. 
Appleton. $7.50. 


IF I HAD MY WAY 


CIy will think twice before you judge! 
Yes, before you form the opinion, 
“My, how stupid she is,—how thick-headed 
he seems—” you will wonder “Or is she 
really more quickwitted than I? Is he using 
more energy in his reasoning than I?” 
Your mind will revert to “I may not 
hear your question, but, by God, I do know 
the answer.” Louder Please (The Auto- 
biography of a Deaf Man) by Earnest 
Elmo Calkins is one of the most interesting, 
enlightening books of 1924. If I had my 
way every person above 16 years of age 


‘in the United States should be made to 


read it! It will clear up a lot of things 
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in one’s mind; will teach one tolerance. Not 
only does this book give us understanding 
and sympathy but it also gives us a bit of 
the struggling pioneer families, one of 
which ancestored Mr. Calkins. It gives 
us the history of the Advertising business. 
It is an inspiration for all who want to 
succeed, This is a book I heartily recom- 
mend to sales people of all kinds, factory 
hands, bankers, farmers, school-teachers in 
particular—in fact, should anyone ask me 
what to read in a limited amount of time 
for the greatest benefit to himself person- 
ally I should by all means say, “LOUDER 
PLEASE!” 


LoupER PLEASE by Earnest Elmo Calkins. - 


Atlantic Monthly Press. $2.50. 


FATE? 
ys: the unexpected happens in real 
life we are likely to say “Fate!” But 
in books we become more sardonic and we 
say, “It couldn’t be—Life isn’t that way.” 
Little do we reckon the mind which evolved 
the plot; the brilliancy which figures and 
calculates to gain logic in the swift moving 
action. Such is the mind back of Matilda, 
Governess of The English. One cannot 
deny that Sophia Cleugh has a wonderful 
faculty for plot construction filled with 
action, mystery and romance. What? 
Surely you get all in the book and espe- 
cially when the Marquis marries Matilda, 
thinking it is Victoria, and really enjoys the 
discovery. Of course if it were real life, 
Fate would have an able assistant in Lady 
Sarah, for it is she who captains the mar- 
riage. Matilda is certainly a lover if ever 
one was pictured—a lover of life, of living 
—and of the Marquis of Lassington. There 
is never a moment in which Matilda is for- 
gotten; she serves to create the excitement 
of the story and as such she is a perfect 
tool. The tale reminds one of Fanny Bur- 
ney’s “Evelina.” 
MaTILDA, GOVERNESS OF THE ENGLISH by 
Sophia Cleugh. Macmillan, $2.50. 


THE THIRTEENTH AMENDMENT 


VERYONE knows. what the 18th amend- 

men to the Constitution is, but how 
many know the Thirteenth? MHazily we 
remember it had something to do with Slav- 
ery, we might possibly connect the name 
Wilmont with it but that is about all. 
The Wilmont. Proviso, which is the Thir- 
teenth Amendment to our Constitution, is: 
“Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
shall ever exist in any part of said terri- 
tory, except for crime, whereof the party 
shall first be duly convicted.” 

David Wilmont (Free Soiler) is the pic- 
turization of that period between 1845 to 
1865 of the re-molding of the States and 
just what part the personality and _ influ- 
ence of this man played in the destiny of 
our country. But why write of David 
Wilmont now? We wonder if there is not 
an ulterior purpose in this volume. We 
wonder if we are surmising too much if we 


liken a connection between his life and ~ 


thought to an attack of the 18th amend- 
ment? Speaking of Enoch Walker, in 
whom Wilmont seemed interested, Mr. Go- 
ing says, “The old man used to go around 
the country in his buggy holding meetings 
and preaching universal Christian Benevo- 
lence, and ‘to abstain from coffee, tea and 
tobacco.’ On this last count Wilmont re- 
mained obdurately unconverted, and he 
was too constant a lawyer and constitution- 


alist to espouse abolitionism.” All right— 


here’s another, a toast which was made by 
Wilmont: THE UNION OF THE 


(Continued on page 134) 
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FROM KAY’S SCRAP BOOK 


Life is an investment. You must put 
something into it if you expect anything in 
return. The business of the world is done 
on paper—notes, bonds, coupons—the real 
coin is seldom seen. But there is no sub- 
stitute for honor, courage, ambition, work— 
you must produce the hard cash in the game 
of Life. Your real merit and worth are 
daily deposited in the Bank of Humanity. 
You may slip along on an over-draft for a 
while, but sooner or later the books are 
balanced and your fellow-man takes your 
measure. You can’t slip along on borrowed 
capital; there is no subsitute for manhood. 

* * * 


Honor is the substructure and Money is 
the superstructure of a successful life; the 
first without the second is to be desired, the 
second without the first is to be abhorred. 
—Peter Cooper, 1791-1883. 


* * 


Egotism is the opiate that nature admin- 
isters to deaden the pains of mediocrity. 
Gillilan. 


* 


Laws ought to make virtue easy and vice 
difficult—W. E. Gladstone. 


* * * 


There is always room for the man who 


knows.—Dr. Charles F. Crowley. 
* 


People who think more of their money 
than self are of little use in this world. 
* * 


The great lessons of life are acquired 
through observation and experience and 
the truly wise profit by the experience of 
others.—J. D. Rockefeller. 


* * * 


A conscientious thinker is not lead astray. 
x * * 


Love is like a wind stirring the grass be- 
neath the trees, on a black night, if you try 
to be definite and sure about it the long 
hot day of disappointment comes swiftly. 


TO MY PIANO 


My friend, we’re growing older, you and I; 
The giant Time has marked us in his 
flight : 
He’s stolen from my cheek the rose of 
youth, 
And robbed your dear keys of their 
snowy white. 
He’s dimmed my eyes, and withered both 
the hands 
se played upon you in the days gone 


He’s dulled the tender chords I loved to 


touch: 
We’re growing old together, you and I. 


My friend! How often have you proven 
that! 


You've always understood my ev'ry mood; 
You've calmed my anger—lulled me with 


your tone, 
When o’er your keys for hours I would 
brood. 
You've known my secrets—shared my sor- 
rows, too; 


Your minor chords would echo ev’ry sigh; 
I’ve told you all my hopes—my fears; and 
now 
We’re growing old together, you and I. 
—Joseph Patterson Galton. 


SELECTIONS FROM “TO A 
SKELETON” 


The Ms. of this poem was found in the 
Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
in London, near a perfect human skeleton, 
and sent by the curator to the Morning 
Chronicle for publication. It excited so 
much attention that every effort was made 
to discover the author, and a responsible 
party went-so far as to offer a reward of 
fifty guineas for information that would 
discover its origin. The author preserved 
his incognito, and, wé believe, has never 
been discovered. 
Behold this ruin! ’Twas a skull, 

Once of ethereal spirit full, 
This narrow cell was life’s retreat; 
This space was thought’s mysterious seat. 
What beauteous visions filled this spot; 
What dreams of pleasure long forgot? 
Nor hope, nor joy, nor love, nor fear 
Have left one trace of record here. 


Beneath this mouldering canopy 
Once shone the bright and busy eye; 
But start not at the dismal void. 
If social love that eye employed, 
If with no lawless fire it gleamed, 
But through the dews of kindness beamed— 
That eye shall be forever bright 
When stars and sun are sunk in night. 
| * * 


I want it said of me by those who know 
me best that I have always plucked a thistle 
and planted a flower in its place wherever 
a flower would grow.—Lincoln. 

* 


To find fault in others is a pleasure to 
some people, but those people have by far 
the most.—Dr. J. S. Foote. 

* * « 

The greatest gift the Gods bestowed on 
mortal was his dome of thought with its 
endless bounds.—W alter Mason. 


True and great love springs out of a great 
knowledge, and were you to know little you 
could love but little if not at all. | 

* * * 


The germ of greatness is in us all and 
needs only careful mixture and developing. 
—Bacon. 
* * * 
Nothing can be loved or hated, unless 
first we have knowledge of life. : 


_ Many men seek fortune in order to be 

independent, they should rather seek char- 

acter, the only true source of independence. 
* * * 


The human will, that force unseen 
The offspring of a deathless soul, 
Can hew away to any goal 
Tho walls of granite intervene. 


Be not impatient of delay 
But wait as one who understands, 
When Spirit rises and commands, 
The Gods are ready to obey. 
* 


Life is a mystery, death is a doubt 
And some folks are dead while they’re 
walking about. 
* 


We may be either the suffering slaves of 
nature or the happy masters of her laws. 
* * 


A life without a purpose is a languid, 
drifting thing. Every day we ought to 
renew our purpose, saying to ourselves, 
“This day let us make a sound beginning 
for what we have hitherto done is naught.” 
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THE LAND OF YESTERDAY 


Would you not seck the country town 
Amid green meadows nestled down 
If you could only find the way 

Into the Land of Yesterday? 


How you would thrust the miles aside, 
Rush up the dear old lane, and then, 

Just where her roses laughed in pride, 
Find her among the flowers again! 

You'd slip in quietly and wait 

Until she saw you by the gate, 

And then ... read through a blur of tears 
Quick Pardon for the selfish years. 


This time, this time, you would not watt. 
For that brief wire that said, “Too late!” 
If you could only find the way 

Into the Land of Yesterday. 


You wonder tf her roses yet 

Lift up their heads and laugh with pride, 
And if her phiox and mignonette 

Have heart to blossom by their side; 

You wonder if the dear old lane 

Still chirps with robins and banded bees 
Still rob her early cherry trees. 


You wonder tf you went back now 
How everything would seem, and how— 
But no! Not now: There is no way 
Back to ne Land of Yesterday. 

—Don Marquis. 

* 
These are the gifts I ask of thee, Spirit 
serene: 

Strength for the daily task; 
Courage to face the road, 
to help me bear the traveler's 
oa 
And for ‘the hours of rest that come between, 
An inward joy in all things heard and seen. 
These are the sins I fain 
Would have thee take away: 
Malice and cold disdain, 
Hot anger, sullen hate, 
Scorn of the lowly, envy of the great, 
And discontent that casts a shadow gray 
On all the brightness of the common day. 


—Henry Van Dyke. 


TRIBUTE TO MOTHER 


Children, look into those eyes. Listen to 
that dear voice. Notice the feeling of even 
a single touch that is bestowed upon you by 
that gentle hand. Make much of it while 
you have that most precious of all gifts—a 
loving mother. Read the unfathomable love 
of those eyes—the anxiety in that tone and 
look, however slight your pain. In after 
life you may have friends—fond, dear 
friends; but never will you have again the 
inexpressible love and gentleness lavished 
upon you which none but a mother be- 
stows. Often do I sigh in my struggles 
with the dark, uncaring world for the sweet, 
deep security I felt when, of an evening, 
nestling in her bosom, I listened to some 
quiet tale suited to my age, read in her 
tender, untiring voice. Never can I forget 
the sweet glances cast upon me when I 
appeared asleep; never her kiss of peace at 
night. Years have passed away since we 
laid her beside my father in the old church- 
yard, and still her voice whispers from the 
grave, and her eye watches over me, as I 
visit spots long since hallowed to the mem- 
ory of my mother. 

* * 


To worry is folly. So why not be jolly? 
* 


What is not used finally ceases to be. In 
plain language, apathy, inaction, idleness, 
uselessness, is the road to degeneration. 


On the other hand, aspiration and activity 
mean growth, development and power. 
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THE BOOK GOD WRITES 


When Twilight comes, go with your heavy 
heart 

Along the country way, 
grows, 

Among the bending grass, 


where sweetly 
the shy wild 


rose— 
A thing of lonely beauty set apart 
From trodden paths; or catch the sounds 
that dart 
Along the aisles of night; 
glows 
That quiver at the edge of day—then close 
The wasted years, and let the new life 


or watch the 


Start. 
The book of God lies round you every- 
where! 
The scent of rose, the cricket’s chirp, the 
sweep 
Of field and lake and sky—are pages all 
On which He writes. Go forth, the night 
is fair, 
And harken with your soul until the call 
To live and serve has waked you from 


your sleep. 
3 —Frank E. Hering. 
* * 
“Judge not, that ye be not judged.” 


Judgment of others has come to be an al- 
most universal custom; yet such opinions 
are rarely righteous, because based upon 
erroneous premises and made in other than 
the spirit of brotherly love. Not only do 
men thus take upon themselves the respon- 
‘sibility of judging others, but they judge 
unjustly in so far as their opinions are 
based upon insufhcient knowledge of the 
person or circumstances judged. Further- 
more, such opinions often assume the char- 
acter of criticism, so that judgment be- 
comes a synonym for faultfinding—adverse 
criticism—all too frequently. 


ANOTHER “MAIN STREET ?” 


That apparently was Mr. White’s aim in 
writing “The Glory Hole”; though why he 
should have found it necessary to chronicle 
to the extent of more than 200,000 words 
the intensely dull proceedings of “every one 
of the sixty-odd thousands who made up 
the population of Little Falls,” we do not 
know. The story deals with a fortune of 
$12,000,000 and its effect on the lives of 
various characters concerned. As a story 
it fails to justify its length; as a study in 
psychology it fails to be convincing. Such 
problems as there are the author fails to 
bring to a solution. 

THE Gtory Hore, by Stewart Edward 

White, Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.50 net. 


MARIAN SPITZER 


Martan Spitzer, author of WHO 
WOULD BE FREE (Boni & Live- 
right) is a dyed-in-the-wool New 
Yorker. She was born in New York, 
educated in a New York High School, 
and received a diploma (which she 
subsequently mislaid and lost) from 
New York University in 1920. While 
still in college she worked for the 
Brooklyn Times and after her gradu- 
ation she was on the staff of the New 
York Globe. She has done a good 
deal of theatrical publicity, had a 
number of stories published in Smart 
Set, and is at present devoting herself 
to the writing of magazine articles. 
Miss Spitzer claims the unique dis- 
tinction of having had articles appear 
in the American Mercury and in the 
Saturday Evening Post simultane- 
ously! 
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THE THIRTEENTH 
AMENDMENT 


(Continued from page 132) 


STATES—Founded upon a mutual com- 
promise of the interests of each—may any 
attempt to be as 
son against the libertt re) e people. 
(Three cheers.) 

Mr. Going adds: “The toast was per- 
haps merely a conventional phrasing of a 
seasonable patriotic sentiment; but reread . 
nearly a century later, it seems almost to~ 
suggest the spirit of prophesy.” 

There are different parts through the 
biography which have, to me, the same 
import as a preparatory school has to a 
college. We wonder what Mr. Going will 
do next! We are rather sure it will be in 
connection with the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment—just which side will remain for our 
personal decision. 

Davip WILMONT, FREE SoILeR, by Charles 

Buxton Going. Appleton. $6.00 


PIERROT 


(1°: SHALL say what is poetry? Surely 
not the makers of books of verse, 
whose number is legion. Yet occasionally 
in the ruck of volumes labelled as poetry 
comes one which unmistakably deserves the 
title. There is about “The Loves and 
Losses of Pierrot” by William Griffith that 
delicate sureness of touch which bespeaks 
the artist. In his lines is found something 
more than meter and rhyme framing ideas. 
There is always just that last light touch 
which raises the lyric to the level of poetry. 
Witness this “Song of Pierrot.” <A _ light 
thing, delicate as a cobweb—yet poetry. 


I am sick at heart and hollow 
As a reed. 

Void of music. Let us follow, 
And love lead. 


Let me follow love, and listen 
For a word. 

I would glisten as leaves glisten 
For a bird. 


I would polish me of error 
And be green, 

So that beauty in the mirror 
Still be seen. . 


I would make my life a singing 
Thing to fly, 

And my love a green leaf clinging 
To the sky. 


Loves AND Losses oF Pierrot, by William 
Griffith, E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 


THE THIRD ROMANCE 


©” author with this volume completes 
a trilogy dealing with the great pe- 
riods of the Anglo-Saxon struggle for 
freedom. Laid in the America of Revolu- 
tionary days, the young hero is carried 
through the war from its beginning to its 
triumphant end. There is a hint of the 
occult, there is a mystery carried consist- 
ently through to its solution. And there is 
a thread of love story, although the author 
is not at his best in dealing with this theme. 
Careful in dealing with historical setting 
and incident, Mr. Marshall has here added 
a book to the list of historical juveniles 
which will prove more than a “seasonal” 
volume. Like the others of the trilogy, 
“Cedric the Forester,” and “The Torch 
Bearers,” this story will find steady and 
increasing sale. 
Repcoat AND Minute Man, by Bernard 
Marshall. D. Appleton & Co. $2.50. 
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DURABLE SATISFACTION 


SSUMING that book is worth reading, 

what are its durable satisfactions? 
(1 use Professor Sherman’s statement, sub- 
stituting book and reading for his words 
Life and Living.) In life, he tells us, a 
bare 25% of our activities yield durable sat- 
isfactions while the 75% remaining yield 
fatigue and regret. I still wish to use Book 
in place of Life, for to me a book is similar 
to life. Some do not yield 25% durable sat- 
isfactions! Not so with “Points of View.” 
I believe it yields very nearly 100% durable 
satisfaction. 

It is a volume of spirited and illuminating 
discussions of vital literary topics of the 
generation. While Professor Sherman 
gives us points of view which are “bor- 
rowed” he does give us his own. (We are 
glad!) He says in effect, “here is the way 
some one looks at it, I see it this way!” You 
are at liberty to choose for yourself. His 
courage of his conviction registers a mental 
kick as we read of an American Type. We 
agree with him and we see ourselves in a 
ridiculous light, yet we still remain egotists. 
The second chapter in the volume is on the 
study of American Literature. Others are 
Sinclair Lewis, American Style, Unprint- 
able, On Falling in Love, On Falling in 
Hate, Forty and Upwards, all of which dis- 
cuss various points of view upon the ques- 
tions of literature and society. There are 
also chapters on W. C. Brownell, Samuel 
Butler, Disraeli, George Sand and Gustave 
Flaubert and yes, Gertrude Steibe and Mr. 
Tarkington. 
Points oF ViEw, Stuart P. Sherman. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.00.» 


TRAVEL 


YMPATHY JANE just “breezed in” after 

two weeks’ absence and calmly in- 
formed us she had been traveling. “If you 
want to see Italy save your money; read a 
book called Tuscan Cities. It’s perfectly 
wonderful and the drawings—! Really I’d 
like to cut every one out and have it 
framed. I know more about what’s in those 
cities than Mrs. Harvey and she’s just 
come back from over there.” 

We have the book on our desk and it is 
all that Sympathy Jane says of it. A book 
of travel by Ada M. Harrison and R. S. 
Austin. It is most interesting and profusely 
illustrated. I dare say most any one could 
feel they had taken a trip through the Tus- 
can Cities after reading this book. 

Some Tuscan Cities, by Ada M. Harrison 
and R. S. Austin. A. & C. Black, Ltd. 

(Macmillan). Our copy gives no price. 


ON JOY STREET 

a joyous book, a “Medley of 

Prose and Verse for Boys and Girls. 
But why limit it to boys and girls? Some 
folk never outgrow their love of fairy tales, 
and a well written children’s tale is always 
a delight to any adult lover of boys and 
girls. While as for verse—well, if it is 
poetry with an appeal to childhood it will 
have appeal to grownup lovers of verse as 
well. I challenge any grown-up who sees 
on the title page of “Number Two Joy 
Street” such names as G. K. Chesterton, 
Walter De La Mare, Hugh Walpole—to 
mention only a few—I challenge any of 
them, I say, to turn away without look- 
ing further. And once they have read a 
page or two of, say, Chesterton’s “Dragon 
at Hide and Seek,” or Walpole’s “A Stran- 
ger,” I defy them to pass on until they 
have sat them down and absorbed the en- 
tire tale. 


As an example of beautiful typography 
the book is a delight. Of quarto size and 
in unusual cloth binding, the volume has 
eight full page colored plates—works of 
art in themselves—beside a hundred or so 
intriguing illustrations in black and white. 
It is a book to delight a child of any age, 
one which he will treasure. 

Number Two Joy Street, by Chesterton, 

H’alpole, Madeleine Nightingale, and oth- 

ers. D. Appleton & Co. $2.50 net. 


A PORTRAIT! 


PORTRAIT of a girl—of a woman, of a 
SHOWMAN all in one. Ipsie Wil- 
son, Mary Wilson and the Showman are 


all one. Her thoughts are only other peo-' 


ple’s thoughts, her tongue loosened only 
by other people’s memory. She talks like 
Balzac, Stella Benson, she takes a little 
from everyone she comes in contact with. 


-She has a way of remembering only the 


good, the dramatically good acts of people. 
It is a study which seems uncanny. The 
plot is not so much—that is, you are not 
conscious of the plot at all until you are 
all through the book, so engrossed in the 
character study of Ipsie do you become. 
Jacob Hemming, whom Ipsie comes to 
China to marry, she never sees alive, but 
we see so much of him that we are glad 
she does not. Jacob is the kind of a man 
who feels nothing has ever been equal to 
his own value. He underestimate’s God’s 
creation, he is a creature with no imagina- 
tion whatever while Ipsie lives on her 
dreams, her imagination. Then there is 
Rodd. We rather hoped she would marry 
him, but she doesn’t. Her showman takes 
possession of her and she flits back, or is 
about to flit back, to Arizona with Pauline, 
Jacob’s sister. It is a book which, if it hit 
any way below the mark of perfection, 
would be unreadable. On the contrary it is 
the most fascinating picture of human 
nature I have read in some time. 

PIPERS AND A DANCER by Stella Benson. 
Macmillan. $2.00. 


REMEMBER? 


Oo you remember Palgrave’s “Golden 

Treasury”? If you love poetry you 
will remember—and now comes a supple- 
ment, The Golden Treasury of Modern 
Lyritcs—selected by Laurence Binyon. The 
old treasury barred poets living at the time 
of publication, this new edition takes up 
poetry where the other left off and the 
result is an anthology through the Victorian 
age to the present day. Poems by the 
Brownings, the Rossettis, Tennvson, and 
Swinburne, George Meredith, Stevenson, 
Masefield, Yeats, Francis Thompson, Alice 
Meynell, Rupert Brooke and many other 
British poets of the past hundred vears— 
recalling ones we know and giving us ones 
we have not heard. One we all remember 
with a certain thriil is 


THE. NIGHT HAS: 
THOUSAND EYES 


The night has a thousand eves, 
And the day but one; 

Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 


The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one; 
Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love 1s done. 
—FrANcIS WILLIAM BOURDILLON. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF MODERN Lyrics, 
selected by Laurence Binyon. Macmillan 


Co. $1.75. 
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AVIATION AND COMMERCE 


Ts all here in a “nut-shell!” Maps, 
plates of illustrations as well as sched- 
ules and data from government statistics 
are included.. Aviation is a subject little 
known about and yet one of those very 
important steps in civilization which is 
bound to effect the entire world—the defeat 
of time! That means commercial advan- 
tage. In his book, Mr. Kennedy strives to 
point out the need of co-operation in fur- 
thering this great movement which is yet 
so young—to make the air transportation 
business a profitable venture. Not only does 
he deal with the economics of transporta- 
tion but he traces clearly the history of 
air-devices of movement. His facts are 
based on an extensive research in the eco- 
nomics of aviation and a personal study of 
air transportation conditions in Europe as 
well as America. Californians will find 
an added delight in the proposed air route 
for passengers from Los Angeles to San 
Francisco. If you want a thing ready for 
you in a nut-shell you should read this 
absorbingly interesting study. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ECONOMICS OF 
AIR TRANSPORTATION by Thomas Hart 
Kennedy. Macmillan, $2.00. 


A BOOK OF PLAYS 


E LIKE to claim Colin Campbell Cle- 

ments here in the West, and in spite 
ot his present residence on the Atlantic 
coast it is possible that Mr. Clements is not 
averse to the claim. OVERLAND particularly 
would emphasize the placing of this rising 
writer of plays: as a Westerner, for Mr. 
Clements—like so many others who later 
found fame—made his early appearance in 
the pages of OVERLAND MONTHLY. Indeed, 
one of the plays in this latest volume of 
his is based on an OVERLAND story. Mr. 
Clements says: “ ‘Yesterday’ which the au- 
thor has made into a play in one act was 
first published in OvERLAND MONTHLY as a 
short story. The play was first acted by 
Henrietta Crosman and Tom Wise.” 

The volume, to which the author has 
given the title “Plays for Pagans,” contains 
five plays, The Haiduc, Harlequin, Yester- 
day, Spring!, and Four Who Were Blind. 
The introduction is by Robert Hillyer, who 
in his closing paragraph says: “This ex- 
pression of universal ideas and emotions 
through a single character is art itself. A 
writer must not only transport us to dis- 
tant lands of the imagination, no matter 
how far he takes us, but he must also 
bring us face to face with ourselves, our 
own thoughts, our own feelings, revealed in 
their true grandeur, mediocrity, or absurdi- 
ty. In realizing this theory, Mr. Clements 
has shaped his material into enduring 
form.” 

PLAys FoR PAGANS, by Colin Campbell Cle- 
ments, author of Plays for a Folding 

Theatre. D. Appleton & Co. $1.75. 
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DIAMOND DICK OUTDONE 


tale which finds itself an outlaw when 

bound in the lurid paper covers of the 
old time Nick Carter or Diamond Dick se- 
ries, takes on respectability when bound in 
cloth and put forth by a standard house. John 
Masefield has written literature, and his 
presentation of the story of Sard Harker 
is splendidly written —its one redeeming 
feature. For certainly Masefield takes his 
hero through a series of astounding adven- 
tures never equalled since the days of the 
aforementioned boyhood thrillers. 

The start of the story is promising, open- 
ing with all the material for a splendidly 
strong novel. And then Masefield’s imagi- 
nation runs riot, to the spoiling of the story 
for one who cares for a well-constructed 
tale. Yet it is interesting, keenly so; full 
of color and with an over-plus of action. 
It is doubtful if you will lay the book down 
before it is finished. Those Nick Carter 
stories were fascinating, you know! 


SarD Harker, by John Masefield. The 
Macmillan Co. $2.50. 


AFTERWAR YOUTH! 


HAT is what one gets in “The White 

Monkey, ” and we feel that England’s 
youth isn’t so different from our own—rest- 
less, with the strong, true pulse beneath the 
surface of rippling affectations. Sir Law- 
rence said Fleur had the collecting habit 
and Michael must look out—“in a collector’s 
house there’s always a lumber-room for old 
junk, and husbands are liable to get into 
it.” Well, Fleur did collect people. She 
really didn’t know why—that was the ripple 
on the surface but underneath was the real 
true woman—and all that Michael thought 
she was. Then there is Wilfred the poet, 
who loved Fleur and told Michael. What 
aman! Can you imagine it, and a husband 
meeting the situation; manly, without a 
reaction to the beast? Well, you have it in 
“The White Monkey.” And you have more 
—you have the story of Bicket, the packer 
for Michael. I like, personally, Mr. Gals- 
worthy in his novels, better than his plays. 
He seems to get to the personality and 
heart of his characters as well as his read- 
ers. 
THe Wuite Monkey by John Galsworthy. 

Charles Scribner and Son. $2.00. 


CHINA 
ERE is an interesting crowded volume 
of 356 pages, superbly illustrated. 


The author has spent years in China, 
living among the Chinese and taking part 
in their upheavals. He is an expert jour- 
nalist and a born traveler who knows the 
inmost heart of the people of whom he 
writes—as nearly as West can know the 
East.. The exact title of the book is, “In 
The Land of the Laughing Buddah,” with 
the subtitle, “The Adventure of an Ameri- 
can Barbarian in China.” 

Upton Close, whose real name is Josef 
Washington Hall, tells the strange incident 
which made him choose Upton Close to 
write under and gives us a touch of the 
strong hand of the Japanese in China. It 
is a story of political China, dealing rather 
largely with the activities of the Japanese 
and mingled between data is a strong cur- 
rent of humor and courage. One can not 
help but enjoy it, if they are interested in 
China of yesterday, of today, and of to- 
morrow. 

In THE LAND OF THE LAUGHING BuppDAH by 

Upton Close. Putnam and Sons. (Our 


copy gives no price.) 
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ODDS AND ENDS 


forestration and magazines; denud- 

ing forests and books; forest fires 
and newspapers; unprincipled lumbermen 
and dainty letter paper, pulp mills and call- 
ing cards; how often we are warned that 
retrenchment is necessary, if we would not 
have the supply of paper fail! 

No more in this generation need we 
worry over the supply failing, or even grow- 
ing less. December Review of Reviews 
assures us that: “that national forests of 
Alaska can yield two million tons of print 
paper each year perpetually.” Perpetually. 
That is a long time. The writer of the 
article, E. A. Sherman, Associate Forester, 
United States Forest Service, adds to the 
statement: “so long as the sun shines, rain 


j Ox progress and prosperity; re- 


falls, and her land stands above the sea.” 


As if that were not sufficiently encourag- 
ing, the January number of the same maga- 
zine tells us that redwood trees are now 
being raised in much the same way that a 
farmer raises a crop of hay, and that four 
million young redwoods were raised during 
the past season, in California. I do not 
know if the redwood is available for books 
and papers, but if it is we have the assur- 
ance from S. R. Black, secretary of the 
California Forest Protective Association, 
that the supply will be unlimited at home 
even if Alaska should drop out of sight. 

A splendid tribute is given to “Seelye 
of Smith” by Vida D. Scudder, in The New 
Republic January 14th. To quote: “It is 
a great story, that of Smith College, and 
Dr. Seelye was a great educator.” It is re- 
freshing to read of an educator being given 
praise. Publishers for the past few years 
have given much space to flaws in our edu- 
cational systems, and writers generally have 
seemed happiest when they are paid for 
sarcastic ridicule. 

February Century gives the conclusion of 
Donn Byrne’s: “An Untitled Story.” Re- 
minds one forcibly of Robert Hickens’ story 
of some years ago. A reader can under- 
stand the attitude of the woman, for she 
had little foundation for any but the life 
she persisted in returning to, a form of 
selfishness that can be brutally cruel. How- 
ever one regrets that the author did not 
make of his hero the splendid man that 
life and his endowments intended he should 
be. The real love of a man for a real 
woman should help him overcome and not 
be overcome. If it were not the real love 
so much the more reason he should over- 
come. It is so difficult to realize that an 
episode in life is only an episode, so real 
does it seem at the time of experience. 

Harper's gives Part One, January num- 
ber, of reminiscences by Jesse R. Grant: 
“A Boy in the White House.” Plentifullv 
illustrated, it makes interesting reading of 
those stirring times. 

“Sons” by B. H. Lehman—unusual, fine. 
Typifies the ‘co-operativeness’ that should 
exist among humans, and which would 
make such a wonderful world to live in if 
it were more universally practiced. 

“Wavering Gold,” a second prize story, 
is printed in this number. It was written 
hy Edwina S. Babcock. Deals with primi- 
tive conditions and peoples. It rouses a 
query in my mind. We are constantly ad- 
monished concerning illiteracy. We are 
urged to speak correct English. We are 
advised to remember the “g” in words end- 
ing with that letter and told to eschew 
numerous other provincialisms. Then whv 
pay large sums to perpetuate the atrocities? 


F I were the editor of the New York 

Herald-Tribune, Herbert Asbury 
would get his pink envelope of gO 
the first morning after I read “Up From 
Methodism” written by the employe of that 
newspaper, for, and published in the Amer- 
ican Mercur ‘for February. Any person 
who will so Hace his progenitors, is scarce- 
ly worthy the confidence that should be 
placed in a servant of the people; those for 
whom he is supposed to obtain truthful 
reports of occurrences. 

Musical emotionalism is no new subject, 
as witness the prescribed Kreuter Sonata 

of some years ago, but most authors 
have too much pride to drag in their own 
parents to “point a moral.” The story is 
a boomerang, and recoils upon the writer. 
Of the Mencken-Nathan combination which 
fosters (and festers ) such copy ...! 

An editorial in the same number by one 
of the Jean-Henry' hyphenate, begins, 
“What ails this world mainly.” Possibly | 
too much Mercury. 

A fine number—Scribner’s for February. 
John Hays Hammond’s: “Strong Men of 
the Wild West,” leads the way to a series 
of thoroughly enjoyable articles and stories, 
with diversification of subject matter, with 
Gamaliel Bradford, Thomas Boyd and H. C. 
Chatfield-Taylor, “among those present” in 
the list 6f writers of contents. 


RANT OVERTON in the February Book- 

man discusses in his department, 
among other topics, “Provincialisms of the 
Mind.” He regrets the lack of ancient 
lore in contemporary literature, calling the 
output “thin and dull.” True it is. that 
“thin must be the imagination, and restrict- 
ed the area of readers who browse only 
among the works of writers whose uni- 
verse is bounded by the edge of the passing 
moment.” However, does it never occur 
to the critic that readers sometimes resent 
the attitude taken by many such writers 
that their readers are not informed upon 
the “ancient lore with which they are 
steeped,” and who seem to say it is they 
only, who “are the people”! Why not insist 
that writers give samples of tables of addi- 


‘tion, multiplication, and division, lest some 


reader might fear that the author were un- 
informed upon the subject? Libraries are 
filled with books of information, schools 
give “foundational” instruction in literature 
of all ages, and lessons are be-spattered 
with references for further study. The 
writer who in this age feels called upon to 
fill page after page with pedantry, is right- 
fully dubbed an egotist. Write of this day 
and age, tell every wonderful event, that 
posterity may browse and be satisfied; but 
do not think it necessary to re-write what 
has been so well done in the past, and that 
has been preserved for us and for pos- 
terity. Because one does not air all the 
languages in conversation is no sign that 
he may not be well versed in them. Be- 
cause one does not quote Homer, and reel 
off Shakespeare’s plays and sonnets, does 
not mean that he is not well informed upon > 
the literature of the ages. Anyone may go 
to an encyclopedia and prepare a learned 
treatise, but it takes a wide-awake, up-to- 
date typewriter presided over by a wide- 
awake, up-to-date set of digits to catch 
and preserve for posterity the wonders of 
this glorious Today of the Here and Now. 
It needs little embellishment of “ancient 
lore” to make it absorbing and informative. 
Kyle Lynch. 
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Naming the Northwest 


Rosalia, but Spanish names did not 


stick, apparently. 
Meares got a view of this mighty 
landmark from the ocean, and de- 


claring that it was “fit to be the home. 


of the gods,’ called it Olympus, the 
name it now bears and will carry al- 
ways, without dispute, because of its 
convincing poetic value. 

The first sight of Mount Baker 
moved Vancouver to an extended 
mention of it, but the discovery of 
the most magnificent of all mountains, 
the great. white dome, which is the 
most conspicuous natural object, in its 
solitary grandeur and dazzling purity 
of color, on the continent, was record- 
ed in his journal in an amazingly in- 
different and commonplace manner. 

This was the evening of Monday, 
May 7, 1792, and he wrote: : 

“The horizon was occupied by 1s- 
lands, or land appearing much broken. 

The weather was serene and pleasant, 


and the country continued to exhibit, 
between us and the eastern snowy 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 110) 


range (The Cascades) the same luxu- 
riant appearance. At its northern ex- 
tremity, Mount Baker, bore by com- 
pass N. 22 E; the round snowy moun- 
tain, now forming its southern extrem- 
ity, and which, after my friend Rear 
Admiral Rainier, I distinguished by the 
name of MOUNT Rainier, bore S. 
42E.” 


That was all. The “round snowy 
mountain’—what a description for 
the God of all mountains, the lordliest 
landmark, that lifts its crown above 
all the inspiring region over which it 


is undisputed monarch! 


So Rainier it is upon all the maps 
and charts, and Rainier it will no 
doubt remain, for neither geographic 
boards nor congresses of the United 
States seem disposed to alter Vancou- 
ver's work in Northwest nomencla- 
ture. 

Joseph Whidbey sailed around the 
largest island in Puget Sound proving 
it to be an island. In honor of the fact, 
Vancouver wrote June 10, “and in 


consequence of Mr. Whidbey’s cir- 


cumnavigation, / distinguish by the 
name of WHIDBEY’S ISLAND.” 

A simple and somewhat primitive, 
a wholly commonplace and unimagi- 
native method of supplying geo- 
graphic names to an interesting and 
picturesque region. 

So Vancouver sailed away, but the 
mountains, the islands and the natives, 
the siwashes, remained. 


For nearly half a century the land 
slept, visited now and then, by a 
chance, roving trader, a lone fur hun- 
ter, attached to some one of the suc- 
cessive and rival fur companies, occa- 
sionally invaded the peacefulness of 
the scene. Then came the Hudson 
Bay Company to plant a great estab- 
lishment where the plains of the Nis- 
qually meet the waters of Whulge. 
It prospered for a number of years, 
but Puget Sound was part of the Ore- 
gon Country, and the Oregon Country 
had seized the imagination and fired 


(Continued. on page 138) 


Music and Musicians 


ELEANOR EVEREST FREER, M.M. 


HAT there may be American opera 
; CO it is not necessary that the subjects 

be indigenous to our country. To 
use our language is sufficient, yet if our 
opera is to serve—as all art should—as his- 
tory, then the more intimate idea given of 
our race and customs the more valuable 
the opera will be as a document. And, 
after all, why should not our librettists use 
the material which lies ready to their hand? 
The themes of the European librettists are 
worn threadbare. In our folk-lore, in the 
legends and stories of the countryside, in 
our history of pioneering and exploration— 
yes, in the life of today—lies treasure for 
those who will delve. 

That the document may be valuable it 
must be authentic, and so the writer must 
be willing to undergo the toil of research, 
and this most of them are eager and anx- 
ious to do. Already our libraries hold half 
a score and more of operas which. are 
American in every sense of the word. Is 
there any reason, then, why the ten or 
more opera companies formed or forming 
should not open their season with an Amer- 
ican opera? Each might choose a different 
score, thus presenting a greater variety of 
subject, arousing wider interest and giving 
_ deserved expression to more of our native 
composers, 


Among the operas of American legendary 
theme ready for use are these: 


The Sun God , Hugo 
Shanewis Cadman 
Alglala De Leone 
Natoma Herbert 
Last of the Aztecs Kerrison 
Poia Nevin 


....Biumbont 
The White Buffalo Woman..Grubb-Farners 
The White Bird Carter 
The Witch of Salem Cadman 


Rip Van Winkle .........2........ de Koven 


But these are not all which might be 
included legitimately under the head of 
American opera. There are, in all, about 
eighty of recognized merit. Suppose from 
them a program. were to be arranged for 
an American Music-Drama Week, as is sug- 
gested below. The operas listed may have 
substituted for them any other twelve 
American scores of merit. Think what: it 
would mean to our native composers and 
librettists to have a week of opera, Ameri- 
can composed and sung in our own tongue. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR AN AMERICAN 
MUSIC-DRAMA WEEK 


Monday 
The Temple - Dancer. Hugo 
Legend of the Piper ........ Freer 
Tuesday 
Castle Lyford 
Wednesday 
The Witch .of Sales. Cadman 
Thursday 
Yolando of Cypeus C. Loomis 
Friday 
Cleopatra’s Night ........... Hadley 
The White Carter 
Saturday Matinee 
Herbert 


Saturday Evening 
Rip Van Winkle ..i...c453eeee de Koven 


And there is an occasional ray of light. 
The New York Morning Telegraph has 
commissioned its music critic, Theodore 
Stearns, to finish at the paper’s expense his 
grand opera “Atlantis.” This seems to be 
an unprecedented act on the part of a news- 
paper. Surely if a newspaper will thus 
financially back an American composer of 
opera, there must be wealthy patrons whose 
patriotism will impel them to do likewise. 


The Pennsylvania Federation of Music 
Clubs is sponsoring a production of Cad- 
man’s “Shanewis.” The San Carlo Opera 
Company is planning to give on tour the 
DeLeon-Fanning American opera “Alglala.” 
‘Sahkara,” an American opera by Simon 
Bucharoff, the libretto by Isabel Bucking- 
ham of Chicago, has received a successful 
premiere in Frankfurt. (Why should it 
not be given here?) In Lincoln, Nebraska, 
a charming American operetta by the con- 
ductor-composer Howard Kirkpatrick, li- 
bretto by H. B. Alexander, has had produc- 
tion. And: soon to receive premiere are 
these American operas: “Castle Agrazant,” 
by Ralph Lyford of Cincinnati; “The 
Echo,” by Frank Patterson of Portland, 
Oregon. | 

This is encouraging as indicating an 
awakening recognition of the value of our 
own art. With united action this country 
might soon have a music-drama of its own 
equal to any. The United States of Amer- 
ica would then take its place in the inter- 
national music world. 
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the hearts of the westward moving 
American pioneers. 

One day, between the trappers and 
the settlers, there came a poet who 
dreamed by camp fires at night, and 
by day wrote notes in a journal as he 
drifted from horizon to horizon. 

But the book which that poet wrote 
was left behind to become an imper- 
ishable part of the literature of the 
Northwest, a protest in fanciful im- 
agery against the drabness of Vancou- 
ver’s unimaginative naming of the 
Northwest, a single lone voice, it was, 
unheard for years; but a voice that 
in time found an echo. 

Theodore Winthrop journeyed to 
California in ’52, and while there felt 
the lure of the Beyond. It was the 
Oregon Trail and the Far Northwest 
that tugged at the strings of his imagi- 
nation. 


One day in 1853 he landed at Vic- 


toria and crossed Juan De Fuca 
Straits to Port Townsend, called Kah- 
tai by the Clallams, or S’klallams, who 
lived there, rechristened Port Town- 
send by Vancouver, as he says, Page 
76 of his journal, “in honor of the 
noble Marquis of that name.” 

Winthrop took exception at once to 
Vancouver’s geographical nomencla- 
ture, duly recording his protest in a 
record of his journeyings from Port 
Townsend to Nisqually by canoe and 
‘from Nisqually through the Cascades, 
over the ancient Indian highways by 
pony to the Dalles, where he joined 
a party eastbound over the Oregon 
Trail. 

The author was killed June 10, 
1861, with a bullet through the heart 
on the battle field of Great Bethel, but 
the record of his travels was given to 
the world in a poetic volume, Canoe 
and Saddle, a book that has subse- 
quently passed through many editions. 

The word Tacoma was used by the 
author in this record, full seventeen 
years before that city was founded. 

It was in 1884 that the Northern 
Pacific Railway, then under the con- 
trol of the brilliant, spectacular and 
visionary Villard, saw the use that 
could be made of this narrative in ad- 
vertising its far western terminus, Ta- 
coma, the City of Destiny. 

The birth of the Rainier-Tacoma 
controversy occurred then and there. 

Winthrop’s first sight of the mag- 
nificent mountain from the opening of 
Commencement or Puyallup Bay is 
given a beautiful and poetic description 
in his journal. It was probably writ- 
ten by the light of a campfire that 
night, or else as he journeyed leisurely 
on to Nisqually that day. 


“We had rounded a point, and opened 
Puyallup Bay,” he wrote, “a breadth 


of sheltered calmness, when I, lifting 
sleepy eyelids for a dreamy stare about, 
was suddenly aware of a vast white 
shadow in the water. What cloud, piled 
massive on the horizon, could cast an 
image so sharp in outline, so full of 
vigorous detail of surface? No cloud, 


-as my stare, no longer dreamy, pres- 


ently discovered,—no cloud but a cloud 
compeller. It was a giant mountain 
dome of white snow, swelling and 
seeming to fill the aerial spheres as its 
image displaced the blue deep of tran- 
quil water. The smoky haze of an Ore- 
gon August hid all the length of its 
lesser ridges, and left this mighty sum- 
mit based upon uplifting dimness. Only 
its splendid snows were visible, high in 
the unearthly regions of clear blue 
noonday sky. The shore drew a cinc- 
ture of pines across the broad base, 
where it faded unreal into the mist. 
The same girth separated the peak from 
its reflection over which my canoe was 
now pressing, and sending wavering 
swells to shatter the beautiful vision 
before it. 


Kingly and alone stood this majesty, 
without any visible comrade or consort, 
though far to the north and the south 
its brethren and sisters dominated their 
realms, each in isolated sovereignty, ris- 
ing above the pine-darkened sierra of 
the Cascade Mountains,—above the 
lovely vales of the Willamette and 
Umpqua. Of all the peaks from Cali- 
fornia to Fraser River, this one before 
me was royalist. Mount Regnier (Win- 
throp’s mistake) Christians have dubbed 
it, in stupid nomenclature perpetuating 
the name of somebody or nobody. 
More melodiously the siwashes call it 
Tacoma,—a generic term also applied 
to all snow peaks. Whatever keen 
crests and crags there may be in its 
rock anatomy of basalt, snow covers 
softly with its bends and sweeping 
curves. Tacoma, under its ermine, is a 
crushed volcanic dome, or an ancient 
volcano fallen in, and perhaps as yet 
not wholly lifeless. The domes of snow 
are stateliest. There may be more of 
feminine beauty in the cones, and of 
masculine force and hardihood in the 
rough pyramids, but the great domes 
are calmer and more divine; and, even 
if they have failed to attain absolute 
dignified grace of finish, and are riven 
and broken down, they still demand our 
sympathy for giant power, if only par- 
tially victor. Each form—the dome, the 
cone, and the pyramid— has its type 
among the great snow peaks of the 
Cascades. 


“And now let the Duke of York 
drowse, the Duchess cease awhile 
longer her choking chant, and the rest 
nap it on their paddles, floating on the 


“Exaltation such as the presence of 
the sublime and the solemn heights 
arouse, we dwellers eastward cannot 
have as an abiding influence. Other 
things we may have, for Nature will 
not let herself anywhere be scorned; 
but only mountains, and chiefest the 
giants of snow, can teach whatever 
lessons there may be in vaster distances 
and deeper depths of palpable ether in 
lonely grandeur without desolation, and 
in the illimitable, bounded within an 
outline. Therefore, needing all these 
emotions at their maximum, we were 
compelled to make pilgrimages back 
to the mountains of the Old World,— 
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commodiously as may be when we con- 
sider sea-sickness, passports, Murray’s 
redcovers, and h-less Britons every- 
where. Yes, back to the Old World we 
went, and patronized the Alps, and 
nobly satisfying we found them. But 
we were forced to inspect also the heri- 
tage of human institutions, and such a 
mankind as they had made after cen- 
turies of opportunity, and very sadly 
depressing we found the work, so that, 
notwithstanding many romantic joys 
and artistic pleasures, we came back 
malcontent. Let us, therefore, develop 
our own world, It has taken us two 
centuries to discover our proper West 
across the Mississippi, and to know by - 
definite hearsay that among the groups 
of the Rockies are heights worth notice. 


“Farthest away in the West, as near 
the western sea as mountains can stand, 
are the Cascades. Sailors can decry 
their landmark summits firmer than 
cloud, a hundred miles away. Kulshan, — 
misnamed Mount Baker by the vulgar, 
is their northernmost buttress, up at 49° 
and Fraser River. Kulshan is an 
irregular, massive mound-shaped peak, 
worthy to stand a white emblem of per- 
petual peace between us and _ our 
brother Britons. The northern regions 
of Whulge and Vancouver Island have 
Kulshan upon their horizon. They saw 
it blaze the winter before this journey 
of mine; for there is fire beneath the 
Cascades, red war suppressed where the 
peaks, symbols of truce, stand in re- 
splendant quiet. Kulshan is best seen, 
as I saw it one afternoon on that same 
August, from an upland of Vancouver 
Island, across the glimmering waters of 
the Georgian Sound and far above its 
belt of misty gray pine-ridges. The 
snow line here is at 5000 feet and Kul- 
shan has as much height in snow as in 
forest and vegetation. Its name I got 
from the Lummi tribe at its base, after 
I had dipped in their pot at a boiled- 
salmon feast. As to Baker, that name 
should be forgotten. Mountains should 
not be insulted by being named after 
undistinguished bipeds, nor by the pre- 
fix Mt. Mt. Chimborazo, or Mr. Dhaw- 
alaghiri seems as feeble as Mr. Julius 
Caesar, or Signor Dante.” 


None can read that protest without 
a feeling of regret that Vancouver was 
so solemnly unimaginative when he 
gave to the charts, maps, and geog- 
raphies of the world such names as 
he applied to the noble mountains, 
bays, islands, inlets and promontories 
of Puget Sound and its environing 
region. 
- But whatever the regret, or what- 
ever the effort to undo his work, Van- 
couver’s naming of the Northwest 
still stands, a monument to painstak- 
ing effort and honest industry in the 
work of exploration which gave to the 
world the first hint of the extent, 
topography, climate, resources, and 
charm of this region, known to the 
world today as the Pacific North- 
west of North America; for what is 
now the British Northwest was in- 
cluded in the wilderness explored and 
charted by him. 
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OVERLAND’S BEST STORY 
OF 1924 


E OVERLAND PRIZE for 
the best short story published 
in its columns during 1924 has 
been awarded to “THE DRUMS,” by 
Grace Jones Morgan; second place be- 
ing given to “The FRIENDLY 
HOUSE,” by Torrey Connor; and 
third place to “THE DREAM 
HOUSE,” by Marcia Hume. 

The judges to whom the stories of 
the year were first submitted, Mrs. W. 
C. Morrow of San Francisco, and 
Lucy Lockwood Hazard of Mills Col- 
lege, were widely at variance in their 
choice, each selecting an entirely dif- 
ferent list of five. The ten stories thus 
selected were then submitted to Mrs. 
Camilla Kenyon, novelist and short 
story writer of Berkeley, who made 
the final decision. 


The judges, in each instance, were 
requested to give the greater weight in 
formulating their decision to the lit- 
erary excellence of the stories. Those 
considered by the judges, in addition 
to those named above, were—not as 
given place—““The Truth About Dan 
Kirtley,” by Ralph Andrews; ‘The 
Man Who Went Back,” by Paul 
Adams; “The Sturgeon’s Fry,” by Jay 
G. Sigmund; “Corbiestanes,”” by Nora 
Archibald Smith; “Revenge,” by 
Miriam Allen deFord; ‘Wrapped 
Death,” and “The Avenging Joss,” by 
James Frederick Kronenberg. 


CLASSES 


The correct use of English is 
fundamental to the success of 
the writer. Cultural classes, 
with special attention to Dic- 
tion, Punctuation, Syntax and 
lax English. 


MANUSCRIPTS PLACED 
FOR PUBLICATION 


Mrs. W. C. Morrow 
2245 Larkin Street 
San Francisco 


“GEN-vieve’’ ! 


CASUAL MURDER 


(Continued from page 112) 


Genevieve—back to the pantry win- 
dow—‘‘Can’t find her.”—“Been to the 
brook?”  ‘“No’m’—gallop away.— 
Along the path and peek through the 
bushes because someone was talking. 
Genevieve. But who else. 

“How big Ella has grown, Mrs. Jar- 
dy-Wolf—and Ella knows how to per- 
tend—don’t you Ella? You and the 
baby sit under the tree while Ella and 
me pertend, Mrs. Jardy-Wolf—there 
—now let’s pertend I’m going up to 
Halifax with you—” 

But the bushes were laughing, the 
bushes were tittering, the bushes said, 
A blonde head ap- 
peared—“You’re a silly—Genevieve’s 
a silly—nuts—bugs—bats-in the-bel- 
fry,—that’s what — NUTS! — Where 
are they'—Who you talking to?— 

“Oh—they’re—gone—” 


Again that night the call went up to’ 


Halifax — “Mrs. Jardy-Wolf’ — and 
the black corners seemed to echo 
“Mrs. have a secret—lI 
want to tell—please come—’’—but 
though she waited with her eves wide 
open for a very long time, and the 
katydids were most insistent, Mrs. 
Jardy did not come! She did not 
come. 


Right after breakfast the next morn- 
ing away sped Genevieve to the brook- 
side. The katydids were not talking 
but everything felt as though they 
were. “Mrs. Jardy-Wolf—I love you 
—come down from Halifax to hear my 
secret—.” But she waited until the 
sun beat its warm way through the 
trees and Mrs. Jardy in her purple had 
not come. 

And that night—and the next—and 
in the fall—and when ice covered thx 
brook—the word went forth to Hali- 
fax and returned unto her void. Mrs 
Jardy-Wolf never came again. 


THE WAYS OF THE CROOK 

Somewhat of a disappointment to one 
who is looking for a book of thrills, this 
volume by George C. Henderson is _ val- 
uable as a text book. It is full of interest- 
ing data and unusual information concern- 
ing those who make up the underworld, 
crooks and their craft. It is a book which 
will serve as a prolific source of inspiration 
to the writing fraternity. 
Keys To Crookpom, by George C. Hender- 

son. Appleton & Co. $3.00 net. 


Descriptive—Creative 


ADVERTISING 

for Summer Resorts 
Steamships 
Railroads 


and Hotels 


Cristel Hastings 
Mill Valley, California 


| ROss-6 


Mailing Lists 


Will hel ou increase sales 
‘or talog 
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“THE CURSE OF THE 
WRITING GAME” 


says a distinguished editor, “is the 
amateur!” Let an experienced writ- 
er and teacher help you into the 
professional class. 

Ten lessons in short story 
writing for $25 
Short stories and photoplays criti- 
cised for $1 per thousand words. 


MARY MILLS WEST 
2524 Benvenue Ave. 
Berkeley, Calif. 


CONSTRUCTIVE 


SYMPATHETIC 


Criticism which leads to 
success in Short Story 
Writing 
Reasonable Rates 


GRACE JONES MORGAN 
912 Lafayette St. 


Alameda, California 


$500.00 prizes to contributors of the 
T BT 8S, Literary Review. 
Ask the Editor. 
ROY DE GAWAIN 
Le WNoble 


Calxa 2136 Bio Yaneiro 
Brazil, South America 


a 


P. O. Box 277 


Learn to Write 


PAGEANTS 
PLAYS 
STORIES 
SCENARIOS 


There is an unfilled demand for 
One-Act Plays; for plays for the 
Little Theater; for Pageants. To 
the clever person who has ideas, 
here is a field of exceptional prom- 
ise. 


Let us help you shape your ideas. 

There’s an art in play writing; 
there’s an art in shaping the short 
story. A little help may bring out 
unsuspected talent. 


COURSES BY MAIL 
Writing of School Pageants.......... $10 
Ballet and Pantomime Writing....$15 
Play-Writing (1 and 3-act plays) $20 
Short Story Writing $20 
Scenario Writing $25 


All work produced in these courses 
that is salable is marketed through 
special connections in New York and 
Hollywood. 


For further information, write: 


Mrs. FRANK PEASE’S 


PLAYS’ WORKSHOP 


Seattle, Wash. 
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A House Divided 


“Sh!” said the girl mysteriously. 
“Yer ma’s comin’. I don’t want her 
t’ see me!” 

Julia, intuitively certain that serious 
matters were thrusting themselves up- 
on an already darkened scene, drew 
Virginia, cloak, mud and all, up the 
stairs, and into her own room. 

“Whisper she commanded. “What 
is it all about?” 

“IT don’t know what it means, but 
there was a boy from Perry Township 
way came t’ see Adam this mornin,’ 
I saw him over the line fence close t’ 
our house. I was in the shed near to 
the field. I couldn’t hear ’em, but 
Adam purty nigh fit with him.” 

“Fought!” corrected Julia mechan- 
ically. 

“Yes,” said Virginia. “And I think 
it was about some—girl,” she added. 

Julia’s heart stopped, then went on 
beating, wildly and more wildly. 

“What did the boy look like?” she 
asked. 

“He was tall, and red haired, and he 
had a shot gun, and—-” 

“That’s enough, Virginia,’ said 
Julia in a low tone. “I was afraid it 
was—” She broke off here, and felt 
suddenly fearful that she had _ said 
too much; but Virginia seemed not to 
have caught any subtler indications of 
her story. 

“And the man said he was comin’ 
back tomorrow to see Adam again. 
He said Adam would have to be 
makin’ up his mind awful quick or—”’ 

“Or what?” demanded Julia. 

“He said something about tar and 
feathers.” 

“Oh!” cried the girl. She hid her 
face a moment in her hands. Adam’s 
desperate situation now fully dawned 
upon her. What was she to do? 

Sounds from below warned her of 
the entrance of the other members 
of her family. There was the clank of 
milk pails, the hum of the cream sep- 
arator in the milk house, the tramp- 
ing to and fro of heavy feet. Outside 
the frogs and katydids filled the night 
with their ceaseless and monotonous 
medley of treble cadences, while the 
mournful diapason of the night-wind 
moaned softly underneath. A round 
moon, hurtling through a scudding 
drift of low-lying clouds, cast a pale 
light upon the now otherwise dark- 
ened room, for by now the last pale 
light of sunset had faded from the 
sky. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 122) 


There was a creaking of the stair- 
door, and her mother cried shrilly. 

The daughter made a sign of si- 
lence, there was a pause, a ringing 
stillness, and the door closed with an 
echoing slam. 

“Was there any more, Virginia?” 
she asked anxiously. “You are a good 
girl to tell me this.” | 

“That’s all, Miss Brock. I thought 
you d like to know.” | 

“Like to know!” echoed Julia with 


unhappy little laugh. 
“But I can’t stay any longer. Pa’ll 


be gettin’ scared,” said Virginia. 


ONE MOMENT 


I(t is so very short for love. 
My heart, denied, 


Upon a silver cross of years 
Is crucified. 
—Margaret Skavlan. 


“You can go out by the front door, 
—they can't hear you when the sep- 
arator 1s going. Come!” 

Stealthily they made their way out. 
Virginia sped home, down the rainy 


road. Julia took a detour around the 


corner of the house and came in at 
the kitchen door with a bunch of 
snowballs off the tree at the corner by 
the rain-barrel. 

Mrs. Brock confronted her peev- 
ishly. 

“Now where can you have _ been, 
and me callin’ you all over the house ?”’ 
she expostulated. “Here you get home 


near bedtime, and not a dish touched. 


Ain't it enough that I slave and slave 
all day without havin’ t’ take on half 
of your share? She gathered the plates 
in one hand, knives and forks in the 
other, and moved toward the sink. 
Rather than answer in her present 
frame of mind Julia escaped to the 
milk house. Adam was pouring the 
last pailful into the separator, the 


ratchet clicking a loud accompaniment — 


to the singing of the whirling bowl. 
He set the pail down, grasped the 
handle again and gave a strong push 
upon it to regain proper speed. There 
was a pathetic droop to his shoulders 
as they rose and fell to the motion of 
the crank; and a pallor as of physical 


sickness shone on his haggard, boyish | 


face as the light from a swinging tin 
lantern fell upon it. An odor of burn- 
ing kerosene, warm milk and clover 
hay prevailed in the milk room, and 


the separator droned steadily. Adam 
eyed her apathetically. 

“Where’s Phil?” Julia asked. 

“Beddin’ down the horses.” 

“Are you all through?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Dead.” And Adam grinned at his 
own humor. He had no intention, 
apparently, of confiding in her. 

“When you are finished, I want to 
talk to you, Adam,” she said. 

For a moment he forgot to turn the 
separator, but stood there, the ratchet 
clicking, while the machine sang a 
lower and lower tune. 

“What for?’ he demanded, and his 
jaw hung gaping. 

“It's about you,’ she said quietly. 
“T’ll be in the summer house.”’ 

Returning to the kitchen and her 
mother’s incessant complaining, she 
assisted in righting the place for the 
night. Mrs. Brock then sought her 
own chamber on the ground floor, in 
the southeast corner of the ell. She 
did not say goodnight, that being a 
ceremonial unheard of in a family 
given wholly for decades to the most 
completely matter-of-fact interpreta- 
tion of life. Julia caught up a light 
shawl and let herself quietly out of 
doors. 


Ce summer house, an octagonal 
structure with a peaked roof, 
composed of laths diagonally nailed 
in a lattice work around a narrow 
eight-sided bench, stood to the west 
of the house, and was surrounded by 


-a dense clump of lilacs. As Julia 


entered the shadowy place, the musty 
odor of rotting boards came to her 
nostrils, mingled with a composite of 
sweet scents from the syringa and the 
tea-rose bushes that dripped nearby in 
the intermittent, windy rain. The 
moon, when not concealed by head- 
long troops of cloud, cast a complex 
system of parallelograms upon the 
yielding planking. A constant swish- 
ing of ivy about the eaves gave the 
final element of desolation to an atmos- 
phere surcharged with tragedy. 

In less than a minute, there was a 
stumbling step without, and Adam ap- 
peared, outlined in the doorway 
against the luminous night. 

“You there, Jule?” he asked in a 
low, husky tone. 

“Yes, here,’ she whispered. “Now 
don't let mother hear us.” 

Something confiding in her speech 
reassured Adam, for he sat down and 
asked, in the same voice: 
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“Well, Jule, what’s the—what’s on 
your mind?” 

Julia hesitated a moment, but, re- 
solving that there was no use beating 
- about the bush, she drove directly into 
the subject. 

- “What did Bud Neith want today ?”’ 

Adam sprang to his feet. “Well, 
what's it to you?” | 

“A good deal, Adam,” she replied 
steadily. “Do sit down.” 

Adam sat. In that instant all pre- 
tense went out of him. ° 

“It’s all up with me, Jule,” he ans 
wered in a low tone, leaning forward 
to rest his elbow on his knees and 
hiding his face in his calloused young 
hands. Reaching forth, Julia felt his 
arm. The boy was trembling violently. 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Bud was after me—to marry — 
Madge.” 

There was a full minute of utter 
silence in the summer house. The 
rising wind whipped the vines about 
the fragile structure. The pines and 
spruces in the front yard moaned in 
the prolonged gusts. The cottonwoods 
uttered a throaty chorus in their tops, 
their lower leaves rattling briskly 
against each other. From the barn 
came the incessant bleating of a newly 
weaned calf. From the O’Hara place 
could be heard the yapping of a newly 
acquired shepherd pup—not yet appre- 
ciative of the perhaps too tender min- 
istrations of Virginia. And over all 
and through all sounded the patter of 
the rain, played upon by distant flashes 
of lightning. Dimly conscious of the 
melancholy night about her, Julia 
caught mentally at the steadying forces 
of her will, that she might not cry out. 

She saw the situation in one flash 
of cruel intuition. But she also that 
this. was no time for rebuke. Adam, 
his drooping figure dimly visible, was 
the personification of melancholy de- 
spair. He seemed dazed. 

“IT was goin’ t’ light out, Jule, this 
very night.” 

“You aren’t that sort, Adam,” said 
the sister. 

“What?” he demanded, straighten- 
ing up and peering into her face. 

“We Brocks aren’t the kind to run.” 

“We Brocks!” Adam_ exclaimed, 
half incredulous, half sneering. 

“What there are left of us,” she 
said, and instantly felt a sense of dis- 
loyalty to her father. 

“What there are left,’ repeated 
Adam. “No, I—we—oughtn’t to run. 
But it’s in the family,” and he laughed 
bitterly. 

“You will see Madge tomorrow 
won’t you?” asked the girl. 

“‘She’ll very likely see me.” 
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“No, don’t leave it to her. She's— 
she’s the woman in the case.” 
There was another silence. Adam 


sat whipping his cap abstractedly 
against his boot-leg. 

“Jule,” he asked at last, “ain't there 
goin’ t’ be some kind of a lecture or 
somethin’ ?”’ 

““No—no lecture.” 

“Well, Jule, you are a brick,” ex- 
claimed Adam. “But what'll ma say?” 

“You needn’t bother about that. Just 
you get your license and marry Madge 


before noon tomorrow. Then ma can 
have her say.” 
“And bring her home, here?” 
“There is plenty of room in my 
chamber,” said the girl. “I’ll go back 
to my own little place under the 
eaves.” And suddenly she felt the hot 
tears in her eyes and on her cheeks. 
In his clumsy way the distraught 
Adam now attempted to calm the 
weeping girl. She pulled in an instant. 
“Go on in now, Adam. There’s a 
good deal to be done—tomorrow.” 
(Continued next month) 
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the public library staff. Her poems have 


found place in various publications. 


ADA HILTON DAVIES is a Southern 
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Norwegian tramp boat.” He is at present 
at McGregor, Iowa. | 
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(Continued from page 116) 


“That’s all,” he added gravely, as he 
crept into McCabe’s arms. 


Five minutes later he was asleep, 
his chubby body pressed close to Mc- 
Cabe, his damp curls clinging to his 
white forehead. Carefully McCabe 
shifted the warm weight to his other 
arm and going to the wagon dragged 
out a ragged quilt and spreading it on 
the grass laid the child on it. Then 
gathering up his few camp utensils, 
he packed them together as usual. For 
more than an hour he paced back and 
forth waiting for the moon to rise. 
As the edge of the gleaming disc ap- 
peared, he whistled to his horse. His 
hands shook, as he threw on the saddle 
and tightened the girths. As he was 
about to mount, some wild creature 
prowling about in the ravine, uttered 
a long drawn cry, full of challenging 
savagery. 

“IT can’t do it,” declared McCabe 
thickly. “I thought I could but I 
can't! There ain’t nobody liable to 
come through here for years. They 
ain’t my kids but I can’t leave ’em to 
starve.” 

Dismounting, he pulled the saddle 


from his horse and set him free again. 
“I could take Billy with me,” he 


thought. “He’s a smart little kid and 

big enough to git along someway, but 

I can’t take a baby. I’ve shirked re- 
sponsibility all my life and done as I 

pleased, but I guess I’m tied this time. : 
If *twas grown ups, I’d let ’em shift 

for themselves, but a couple of kids 

—” He paused expressively. 


When the moon had fully risen, he 
-made a trip to the ravine and brought | 
back all that was left of Billy’s 
“Daddy.” Before he could finish dig- 
ging a shallow double grave, the baby 
awoke and set up a plaintive demand 4 
for nourishment, and he warmed milk | 
and fed it. 


“There ain’t enough for but one 
more feed,” he announced grimly. j 
“Before noon tomorrow you'll have to 4 
suck your thumbs; there won’t be 
nothin’ else left for you.” 


Slowly the night wore away and a 
faint gray blur showed in the East. 
Slouching against the wagon wheel, 
McCabe opened his eyes and stared 
about him. Ruthlessly he awoke Billy 
and gave him his breakfast. 

“Are we goin’ to ride?” asked Billy 
delightedly, as McCabe once more 
bridled and saddled his handsome 
‘brown horse. “Are you goin’ to har- 
ness Jerry and old Whitey, too ” 


“I guess we'll leave Jerry and 
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Whitey here for a spell,” said McCabe 
patiently, as he tucked the sleeping 
baby into one of the saddle bags and 
swung Billy up in front of him. 


Stepping lightly, the brown horse 
passed the patch of fresh earth by the 
wagon and went on into the ravine. 


Five hours later, when the rays of 
the sun had become like javelin points 
and the heat waves were beginning to 
shimmer in the canons, a squat thick- 
set man with a stubble of gray beard 
covering his heavy jaw, rode along the 
Hat Peak trail. Several times he got 
down from his horse and peered at the 
ground. Climbing stiffly into the 
saddle after one of these periods of 


investigation, he gave a hoarse grunt 


of surprise. Not ten yards away from 
him stood a brown horse as motionless 
as if it had been carved from the rock 
behind it. Cradled in the arms of its 
rider, was a sleeping child while from 
one of the saddle bags issued a pene- 
trating wail. 

“I "lowed you’d be along pretty 
soon, Syd,” said McCabe cheerfully. 
“T’ve been settin’ here waitin’ for 
you.” 

The bewhiskered man tried to speak 
and failed. “I hope you ain’t goin’ to 
faint away, or anything,” continued 
McCabe, “because I’ve got two kids 
and twenty thousand dollars I want 
to turn into your keepin.’ ” 


Old Syd looked from the tiny red 
face of the baby to the sleeping Billy. 
Taking out a huge bandana handker- 
chief, he blew his nose with a noise 
like a fog horn. 

“Well, you’re sure a_ white man, 
‘ Dan McCabe, to risk your liberty for 
a couple of kids,” he declared gruffly. 


“Shucks, no,” said McCabe. “TI got 
tired of playin’ nurse maid; that’s all.” 


A HOME IN THE DESERT 


(Continued from page 125) 


lost to the world. They were all sad, 
dealing chiefly with dying cowboys out 
on the lone prai-ree, coyotes howling in 
the background, a riderless horse 
standing steadfast by his master’s side, 
head bowed to the fierce blizzard that 
swept moaningly across the desolate 


plains. 


But, alas, I did not sell a single one! 
Finally, feeling that I had been de- 
ceived in thinking there was money in 
poetry—the fifteen cents must have 
been a heaven-sent accident—I burned 
the book with the glorious red rose 
on the cover page, and turned my at- 
tention to other affairs. 


(Continued Next Month) 
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RICH 
(Continued from page 130) 
patch of gravel.’ With his brown hand 


the boy indicated a rocky bed from 
which sprang a few straggling shrubs. 


“Now watch me,” he continued, and 


drawing a green hazel nut from his 
pocket he sent it sailing across the 
space. Suddenly there was a flutter of 
wings then a gray and white checkered 
bird arose from the bed of rocks. 
“Night hawk, it’s ‘bout due to hatch. 
A feller has a hard time findin’ the 
eggs, they're speckled almost exactly 
like the rocks. It’s great to listen to 
‘em nights when they come swooping 
through the air. 


“Now I went and did it, scared my 
cotton tail. Every morning he comes 
and sits at the edge of that there bush, 
all you have to do is to whistle and 
he pricks up his ears, then if I sit very 
still he gets sort of curious and comes 
towards me. | 

“It’s queer, this game of life, ain’t 
it, mister? I can’t figute it out; ma 
says all a feller is got to do is to play 
it square. It sort of chokes me at 
times, makes me feel shivery inside. 
Sometimes I wish I was rich like you 
city guys, nothin’ to worry about; 
when I grow up I will be, see if I 
don’t.” 

Just then a mongrel pup came nos- 


ing through the underbrush. Here, 


purp!” the boy called, and closing his 
knife with a snap he leaped from the 
rail fence. 

“Come down to the house and I'll 
show you my pet coon,” the boy flung 
over his shoulder as he started down 
the path. “Had a exciting time catch- 
ing him. Purp treed him and when 
I got there he was in the tip-top limb, 
hangin’ on for dear life. He was only 
a baby so I dropped my twenty-two 
and climbed up after him. I tell you, 
Mister, he gave me a hard tussle, 
scratched me up some before I got 
him home; ’course pa gets mad every 
time he gets loose and kills a chicken, 
but ma says he’s so cute pa dasn’t 
dare kill it.’ 

The man’s faded eyes wistfully fol- 
lowed the vanishing boy and there 
was a new expression in his care-worn 
face. “Rich, lad!’ He spoke softly 
under his breath. “Oh, boy, if. you 
only knew how rich you are, far richer 
than any man can ever hope to be.” 
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(Continued from page 113) 


gathering places of literary celebrities, 
distinguished actors and artists, politi- 
cal leaders, and it is estimated that 
over three thousand of them were in 
existence within a period of fifty 
years after the first was begun. There 
is no doubt that the opportunity for 
fellowship among kindred spirits must 
have been a marked blessing to them. 
Who can measure the influence on the 
literature which is our heritage from 
this close acquaintance? Who can 
measure the influence on history itself, 
from the mingling of these eager 


minds? Just as such institutions have 


a large and important place in the 
history of English literature, so today 
they have their counterparts in such 
associations as Writers’ Leagues, like 
those organized in Oregon and a few 
other states. Oregon is proud to have 
supplied a definite home for writers 
of literature—is anxious to establish 


a name for authors, not only for Ore- 


gon writers alone, but by arousing 
local interest be able to establish an 
ever-widening influence for culture. 

Oregon is peculiarly fruitful soil for 
literary development. It has emerged 
from the primitive times of pioneer 
and fur-trader, but those days furnish 
an inexhaustible wellspring of roman- 
tic incident ; of precious tradition. The 
writers of the state, no longer an un- 
recognized few, are drinking deep of 
the fount of inspiration that is theirs, 
and are doing good work in many 
fields of literary endeavor. | 

Mr. Hotchkiss, when questioned re- 


. garding results of the wide interest 


aroused by what his state is doing for 
her literary folk, said that while it 
was perhaps too early to speak of 


what he hoped for and expected in 


this regard, there was already a deeper 
interest displayed in Oregon’s gen- 
iuses; a more manifest intention to 
recognize and encourage the strug- 
gling writers. 

“While it is true,” he continued, 
“as John B. Horner says in his book 
‘Oregon, Her History, Her Literature, 
Her Great Men,’ that Oregon in the 
first half century of her statehood pro- 
duced more literature than the original 
thirteen colonies combined, in the first 
fifty years of their existence, and while 
it is true that some of Oregon’s early 
writers have been geniuses of the first 
water, yet I predict that the next fifty 
years will be an even more brilliant 
period of literary production.” 
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